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unless we were afraid of it. 


Editorial. 


RESIDENT TAFT and his friend the ex-President 
are as unlike each other as two men can be 
who have the same hopes, plans, and expecta- 
tions for the government of the nation and .the 
welfare of the Republic. Everybody knew this 

when Mr. Taft was elected, and yet not everybody is 
patient and consistent. The President believes in gov- 
ernment by law, and does not believe that it is right 
and safe to do that which the law does not sanction 
because it is evidently desirable. Such an idea of law 
in the mind of a good man tends toward the practice 
of righteousness, but some of the worst deeds have been 
committed by demagogues who declared that whatever 
the law did not forbid they had the right to do. The 
President has been careful to look for stepping-stones 
in crossing a stream or to place them where they were not 
found, but were needed. ‘The conclusion of his work 
for the year has revealed the wisdom of a great man 
bowing his neck to the yoke of law. What shall we 
say, then, of the wisdom of a good man who in a reputable 
magazine concludes an article with the statement that 
President Taft has shown himself to be unfit for his 


office ? 
vb 


THE quest of the historical Jesus and the results of 
that quest need not be final in their effect upon our esti- 
mate of his influence and place in the world. If one 
coming suddenly in sight of a placid pool of water should 
see a series of waves in widening circles, he would at 
once infer, what he could not prove, that something had 
recently fallen into the water or leaped to the surface of 
it. So, when one sees at any epoch of time widening 
circles of moral and religious influence affecting the life 
of a century, he may properly infer that something has 
happened there. Dr. Hedge once said that the sum- 
ming up of much so-called scientific criticism of the 
Gospels amounted to this, that in the first century of 
the Christian era in Judea and beyond Jordan nothing 


particular happened. 
ed 


In this column we once said that anger was a sign of 
fear, that we were never angry with any person or thing 
Some one replied, with the 
heat not perhaps of anger, but it may be of contempt, 
citing the righteous indignation of various persons as 
proof of the falsity of our remark. The argument did 
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not change our opinion. Unless that which excites us 
has the power to harm either ourselves or those in whom 
we are interested we feel no emotion of anger. When Mr. 
Schneider saw a white gentleman rushing after a young 
colored woman and beating her with a cane, he was moved 
to indignation and interfered, and as a consequence 
spent the night in a police station. Afterward he edited 
the first paper in St. Louis in which slavery was de- 
nounced. He was angry, not because he was afraid for 
himself, but because he, a newly arrived immigrant from 
Germany, saw for the first time one of the outrages of 
the system, and, putting himself in the place of the slave 
who was trying to run away, felt on her account the fear 
which expressed itself in wrath. 


& 


A NATIVE theist in Calcutta protests with all his might 
that Buddha, the founder of a great religion, was not an 
unblushing atheist. He claims that the silence of Buddha 
concerning God was not born of indifference. In re- 
gard to Western perversions of theistic thought he says: 
“Prejudices die hard. An Orientalist spoke of Buddhism 
as ‘the most godless of all heathen religions,’ and the 
view has been endorsed by a number of European writers. 
Even a critic of the calibre and culture of Rhys Davids 
in our days has told us that Buddhism is atheism; no 
school of religious thought, he tells us in one passage, 
is ‘quite so frankly and entirely independent as Buddh- 
ism of the two theories of God and the soul.’ Buddha, 
it is maintained by these critics, was a philosophical 
nihilist: did he not declare the end of life to be Nirvana 
which means annihilation?’’ ‘These critics forget that 
there is a silence born of ‘‘deep spiritual convictions. 
It is the silence of the mystic who knows the truth that 
God is unutterable.”’ 

& 


THE leading article in the World and New Dispensation, 
a weekly review of theistic life and thought published in 
Calcutta, begins with the following remark: ‘‘ Mystic 
India’—a conspicuous catchword for the average Ameri- 
can whose impression about India is that it is the land of 
Magic—of white and black arts,—that on every street 
corner you will find some of these magicians—these 
occult athletes—exhibiting their psychic feats;—that 
people there live an enchanted life. This is the mystic 
India which they picture to themselves! But the spe- 
cific religious experience for which the work ‘ Mysticism’ 
stands is neither spiritism nor occultism, nor any of the 
many supernaturalisms with which the term has been 
associated by unthinking men.’”’ As a quarter of the 
human race live in that part of the world and have 
institutions of great antiquity, we may take it for granted 
that nothing human is foreign to them, and that in 
connection with noble systems of thought and beauti- 
ful moral ideals there should be mingled the same kind 
of bigotry, superstition, and love of the wonderful 
which we find in what we call civilized lands. 


& 


THE great missionary conference at Edinburgh was 
the occasion of a very desirable approach toward unity 
on the part of all those who were represented there, 
but in regard to a large body of religious people who 
were not there represented and could not be there acknowl- 
edged as fellow-workers, because of their heretical opin- 
ions, the effect was twofold. In the first place, by 
drawing closer together many churches heretofore con- 
tending with each other, it made more emphatic the 
exclusion of so-called liberals. In the second place, it 
brings the orthodox and the heretic believers nearer 
together than ever before, because the so-called orthodox 
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bodies cannot approach each other without laying aside 
many unessential things which have divided them. When 
they agree upon that which they all hold in common, 
their common creed assumes a simplicity which makes 
it more attractive to dissenters and liberal heretics. 


Things Commonly Believed. 


Much mischief is done and much unnecessary mental 
and social friction is caused by the attempt to classify 
people according to their beliefs, purposes, and hopes 
in the broad field of human activity. At a time when 
ecclesiastical lines. are being obliterated, and the arti- 
ficial distinctions which separate educated from what we 
once called the common people, it is unfortunate to have 
a new set of dividing lines, with challenges offered to the 
general public to range itself on one side or the other 
of some question or plan concerning the advancement 
of human progress. 

Now the truth is that all intelligent, well-instructed, 
right-thinking, and right-feeling men and women to-day 
are giving attention to the problems which are raised 
by the inequalities of condition in modern society. ‘They 
are asking with more intelligence than ever before what 
are the causes of intemperance, poverty, crime, disease, 
and the inequality between those who live luxurious lives 
and those who suffer privation and hardship. All the 
better elements in society to-day recognize the fact 
that certain men and associations of men have, because 
of the carelessness of the state and the ignorance of the 
people at large, come into the possession of franchises, 
privileges, and opportunities which give them an undue 
share of the wealth arising from production, and with- 
hold from the general public privileges and opportunities 
which ought to be sharel by all. Now these opinions 
and beliefs are held in common by Christians and anti- 
Christians, by Jews and Gentiles, by Socialists and anti- 
Socialists, by Catholics and Protestants, by rich and 
poor, by the graduates of universities and by those who 
are intelligent without the higher means of culture. 

‘The mischief comes when any body of men, either in 
the church or out of it, whether Socialists, anarchists, or 
only plain citizens of the Republic, set up any set of 
articles of belief as a creed which they accept or reject, 
and then attempt to classify their fellow-citizens accord- 
ing to their attitude in regard to these beliefs. The 
arguments of partisans often run to what in logie is 
known as the undistributed middle, of which the follow- 
ing is a specimen: All Spaniards have black hair. This 
man has black hair, therefore he is a Spaniard. Another 
specimen might read like this: All Socialists believe in the 
abolition of artificial privileges and the advancement of 
everything that concerns the betterment of human 
conditions and the equalization of burdens. This man 
believes in the abolition of artificial privileges-and the 
advancement of everything that concerns the better- 
ment of human conditions and the equalization of bur- 
dens, therefore he is a Socialist. It is perfectly evident, 
to reverse the proposition, that any one who denied 
these propositions would not be a Socialist, neither would 
he be a right-thinking man of any sort. If all Spaniards 
have black hair (as probably they do not), then the man 
who does not have black hair is not a Spaniard. As 
Dr. Holmes said in ‘The One Hoss Shay,” “logic is logic, 
I say.”” What we need above all things to-day is an 
understanding between all members of the general pub- 
lic that every unnecessary burden laid upon the shoulders 
of the people, whether by the unfair provisions of a tariff — 
or the ill-gotten franchises of a corporation, or the unfair 
monopoly of any part of the public domain and resources, — 
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must be made known, fully described, and by due proc- 
ess of law and by the course of public sentiment abolished, 
in order that every member of the Republic may inherit 
and retain in fullest measure access through honest 
effort and industry to everything that supports life, 
maintains liberty, and produces human happiness. 

In the world of politics and statesmanship, in the arts 
of government and the exercise of the law-making power 
by representatives of the people freely chosen, it is al- 
ways possible that questions shall be so large and interest 
so wide that opposite views of policy may be held by those 
who are equally wise and equally intelligent. As to the 
right ends of human action, there can be no such differ- 
ence of opinion, but there may be wide differences con- 
cerning the means by which desirable and right ends 
shall be attained. So long as men are agreed that gov- 
ernments, industrial conditions, and social order should 
be maintained for the benefit of all the people all the time 
everywhere, great differences of opinion may be allowed 
concerning methods by which in the shortest time and 
with the least friction these great ends shall be achieved. 

In a court of law, when a man is accused, let us say, 
of high treason, before the evidence has been presented 
and the case cleared of ambiguity, it will be perfectly 
proper for opposing counsel to lay before the judge and 
jury the evidence and the arguments tending to con- 
vict the person accused of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
or to acquit him of the same. In all seriousness, but in 
good temper and perfect good will for each other, the 
opposing counsel may strive with all their might to win 
a victory to the end that justice may be done to the 
person accused and society be protected. With the same 
judicial impartiality we ought to-day to consider the 
case of every man accused of treachery to the common 
good, give to him the benefit of every doubt, weigh with 
impartiality the evidence presented, and in the high 
court of justice, of which the general public is the final 
authority, make a just decision. With prudence, sagacity, 
and a high purpose the people may conduct the investi- 
gation without heat, without prejudice, and in the end 
to the advantage of the classes whose success in the past 
has been most opposed to the general welfare. 


Summer Conferences and Schools. 


It is now a good many years since the thought of 
applying intellectual training and some degree of spirit- 
ual uplift during the summer vacation arose in the mind 
of the founder of Chautauqua. It was an enlarged and 
improved conception of the camp meeting, the grove 
assembly, as that had partially grown from a kind of 
spiritualized picnic. It has proved a godsend to many 
who, in spite of the delights and benefits of country, 
mountain, and seaside rest and recreation for the body, 
have often found in these places vacuity and boredom 
for the mind. 

Together with athletics, boating, motoring, and a 
large variety of sports and exercises, it has gradually 
changed our summer life into a richer, more profitable, 
more delightful period than was dreamed of thirty or 
forty years ago. We have been discovering all along 
things to do with our summer to make it both rich and 
fruitful in culture and enjoyment. 

The old ideal of a delightful vacation was one spent 
at “the Springs,’’ meaning fashionable watering-places 
where healthy people felt obliged to imbibe nauseous 

. draughts of mineral water for mitigation of too much 
ind ce of the pleasures of the table, and a round of 
vapid amusements. These fashionable centres have 
declined in importance, as the simpler, more wholesome, 
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healthier modes of summer life have rendered the coun- 
try at large a play place, an amusement ground for the 
people. ‘The summer art school, the religious, scientific, 
charitable, sociological conference, have relieved the 
summer vacation of its old vacuity for many, and have 
brought the contagion of mind and heart into the sum- 
mer life. 

The more beautiful and attractive the scene where 
thought has been stimulated, enthusiasm for some good 
or great cause aroused, the keener the enjoyment of 
nature. Leisure has gained a purpose, and a point of 
ennobling interest. ‘There is less room for ennui, gossip, 
or the absorption of foolish books, the so-called summer 
book, created especially to kill time. Unadulterated play 
is a diet of sweets that kills the appetite for stronger 
food, and the summer school and lecture course have been 
created to give us something to take home besides a 
sense of wasted opportunities. Mental and spiritual 
refreshment is a more efficient good than even bodily 
rest. It oftentimes is rest of the higher variety. Many 
who in the course of active business or professional 
life have-no time to give to new currents of thought and 
speculation, the new trend of ideas, find these summer 
assemblies where adepts and trained minds come, each 
with his special message, a great opportunity to learn 
what are the currents moving in the intellectual and 
scientific realm, especially in the religious world of hopes 
and aspirations. 

The summer assembly has an indefinite power of 
expansion. It has been discovered that people must get 
together to learn how to do things. The magnetic and 
electric forces of sympathy and enthusiasm, set free by 
contact, is one of the motor powers of the world. Nothing 
in our time can be done without discussion. If nothing 
very new or startling is evolved, still a certain heat, a 
certain illumination, arises from thinking and feeling 
with others. 

As face sharpeneth face, so the genial atmosphere of 
the summer assembly has its important social side. It 
is impossible for the cold constraint, indifference, sus- 
picion, and stand-offishness to prevail where all are 
interested in a common theme, a fine and high subject. 
A little touch of intellectual and moral life dispels the 
iciness of the formal gathering. A new and genial spirit 
prevails that is in itself a great gain. The people who 
congregate at “resorts” and are principally concerned 
about the clothes and bank accounts of their neighbors 
do not gather at these places. A touch of human warmth 
is felt that makes life sweeter and better. 

The little intellectual, artistic, religious, or scientific 
centre is, therefore, a real help in smoothing the way 
to acquaintanceship, in encouraging the kindly, tolerant 
social spirit that breaks down barriers and demon- 
strates that people are delightful if we can only approach 
them on the side where contact is easy,—the side of a 
common interest. We should all try to get into good 
society, and the summer assembly seems one of the best 
means of attaining this end. For the time being we are 
taken out of the narrow confines of the strictly personal 
life, out of pettiness, and the small, mean side of ex- 
istence. We get out of our own little pond or puddle, 
and feel the currents that flow from wide seas of thought 
and sentiment. 

New friendships are formed. People from different 
parts of the country come together. The prejudices of 
sectionalism disappear. Even those of differing creeds 
and beliefs learn that goodness and human kindness are 
worth more than dogmas, and can exist in spite of them, 
or the absence of them; for far more than half the theo- 
logical bugbears spring from lack of knowledge, pre- 
conceived opinions that have no foundation in fact, 
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and disappear as soon as candid minds perceive the 
truth. 

The summer assembly stimulates the love of fair and 
open discussion, and lets in light and fresh air on many 
dark corners of minds where perverted ideas formerly 
lurked. Its growing popularity shows that it was a 
felt want before it was invented, and has before it a wide 
and beneficent mission. 


Laxity and Luxury. 


We are sorry, very sorry, for the very respectable men, 
officers of savings-banks, who have recently gone to jail. 
We would not save them from their penalty or even 
mitigate it. Ifthey can abbreviate it by manly endurance, 
very well: otherwise let them bear it all. Though hard, 
it is not beyond the measure of their offence. Justice 
approves it, and only a mawkish sentimentalism can 
quarrel with that. Still we are sorry for them, sorry for 
their weakness, sorry for the blight they have brought 
upon themselves, sorry for the bitterness of the experi- 
ence that lies before them,—bitterness that must spring, 
not alone or chiefly from an irksome restraint, but much 
more from a consciousness of sorrow they have brought 
upon hearts that love them. 

Nevertheless, we are critical of the conditions out of 
which these catastrophes came. We have no word of 
blame. Our thought, though no novelty, is hardly a 
working principle as yet. We construct ingenious safes 
to protect our treasures. By what safeguards do we 
protect a young man’s honor? ‘Take the case of these 
men. Each one placed in a bank with its vast treasure 
‘ aecessible to his ingenuity, his income a pittance, the 
seductions of the gay world around him and imps at his 
ear seeking to decoy him to their hell, what defences are 
provided him? Every man in like position should find 
the way of temptation embarrassed at all turns; not 
dangerous to tread, but almost impossible to get into. 
Nothing can be unfriendlier to his morals than open 
paths to sin. For his moral security let oversight be 
ever vigilant, and in unexpected hours search into his 
work to prove its faithfulness. Believe in his recti- 
tude, if you can, but as seldom as possible take it for 
granted. Such treatment, which good faith invites, is 
a prop for tempted virtue to lean upon. It may be no 
absolute stay, yet a support which the hasty glance 
of official confidence cannot afford. We like to trust 
men, it is pleasant to be trusted; but there is ever the 
possibility of that “moral overstrain”’ so wisely treated 
in the little volume of that title. Steel is trusty, but it 
will break. The wise bridge-builder tests every beam 
and every girder, andin the end will tell with mathematical 
accuracy what weight his structure will upbear. Now 
we have no mathematics by which to prove strength 
of character; but this is certain,—we do not know the 
unbreakable man. To most men, admirable though 
they be, there is a possible moral overweight to which 
it were cruelty to expose them. It is this fact that makes 
the moral safeguards so needed. ‘Trust your employee, 
yet treat him as the cashier treats the depositor. He 
may be confident of his honesty, yet counts his money 
all the same. 

The author of the book above referred to tells an anec- 
dote and applies it. In a period of hard times a woman 
in New York was making her way among people ‘out 
of work and full of misery,’ wearing a jewelled watch 
loosely attached to her gown. A young man snatched 
it, was caught, tried, convicted. When sentence had 
been pronounced, the judge addressed the woman: 
“Madam, it is one of the great defects of the criminal 
law that it has no adequate punishment for those who 
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incite their fellows to crime. If it were in my power to 
do so, I can assure you I should feel it a pleasanter duty 
to impose an even severer sentence than the one I have 
just rendered on the vain woman who parades up and 
down the crowded streets of this city, filled as they are 
to-day with hungry people, wearing ostentatiously on her 
dress, insecurely fastened, a glittering gewgaw like this, 
tempting a thousand hungry men to wrong-doing. 
There are, in my judgment, two criminals involved in 
this matter, and I sincerely regret that the law permits 
me to punish but one of them.” ‘This was severe 
judgment upon the woman, who presumably thought 
no wrong, and who followed the fashion of the time. 
The fashion of the time,—a moral may lurk there. The 
author uses the incident to illustrate the unrigorous 
habits of many business men and the evil ways to which 
they open the door: we may carry it broadly to society. 
A jewelled watch on the outside may be metaphor of 
many features of these luxurious times; and who can 
doubt the overstrain they impose? May the time not 
be distant when the plea for the simple life shall rise 
to an ethical demand. Altruism condemns ostentation. 
It is your affair, you say: shall I not do as I will with 
my own? So queried the Ancien Régime, and invoked 
the Revolution that effacedit. Things right in themselves 
may be far from right in their broader significance. You 
indulge in a Delmonico’s feast: with what emotion is it 
regarded by the multitude whose fare is coarse and not 
over abundant? You move in jewelled and silken 
splendor: with what sentiment is it viewed by the young 
lady of the shop and the mill, by the farmer’s wife or 
the mechanic’s daughter? Behind the palace is the 
hovel, and be sure the hovel is not insensible of the con- 
trast. Be master of your riches; but of this be assured,— 
you can devote them to no poorer use than when you 
make them the occasion of a moral overweight to the 
less favored about you. 

Laxity and luxury,—these are the tap-root of how many 
ills! Together they co-operate to the sorrow of how 
many lives! The latter tempts the desire: the former 
opens the treacherous way to its realization. In view 
of all their baleful significance our wonder may be not 
that the criminals are so many, but so few. 


Current Topics. 


THE lines of conflict between the ‘‘regulars’”’ and the 
“insurgents”? in the Republican party have been indi- 
cated in the past fortnight in public addresses by Speaker 
Cannon in behalf of the stalwarts and Senators Cum- 
mins and Bristow in the interest of the “progressives,” 
so called. Senator Aldrich and his influence upon the 
tariff legislation recently put upon the statute books 
furnish the burden of the “insurgent’’ appeals by the 
two senators in Kansas. In Peabody, last Saturday, 
Mr. Cummins characterized the senator from Rhode 
Island and the representative from Illinois as “traitors 
to their party, if not to their country.’ Speaking at 
Alma, Kan., a few days earlier, Mr. Cannon thus paid 
his addresses to the “‘insurgents’’: ‘‘I believe in organiza- 
tion, and when I see people proclaiming their own wis- 
dom and that they and God are a majority, and that 
they won’t work with anybody else,—when I hear that 
kind of talk,—I sometimes think that the insane asylums 
are not large enough.” 

od 


THE movement for the restriction of the opium traffic, 
undertaken at the initiative of the State Department, is 
evoking sympathetic expressions of sentiment, official 
and unofficial, from all the countries in which the opium 
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habit is a measurable problem. ‘The conference to-be 
held at The Hague next September, at the suggestion 
of Secretary Knox, will be attended by delegates from the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, France, 
Austria-Hungary, Portugal, Japan, China, Siam, the 
Netherlands, Persia, and, in all probability, Turkey. 
The main aim of the conference, which is a development 
of the sessions of the International Opium Commission 
at Shanghai last year, will be to bring about an agreement 
among the opium-producing powers to prevent, as far as 
possible, the exportation of the drug to countries or 
localities where its use has already been prohibited by 
legal enactment. The United States is especially inter- 
ested in the movement against the opium traffic because 
of its problem in the Philippines. 


ed 


A CONFLICT in policy has arisen between the United 
States and Norway concerning the status of Bluefields, 
the Nicaraguan port which President Madriz, the de jure 
executive of the little republic, has declared closed to 
foreign commerce by means of a theoretical blockade. 
The governinent of Norway, in a circular to the com- 
manders of ships bearing the Norwegian flag, recently 
recognized Dr. Madriz’s contention and admitted the 
effectiveness of the blockade by the Nicaraguan gunboat 
Venus. The State Department, in response to a protest 
from shipping interests in New Orleans, gave out the 
decision on July 22 that the port of Bluefields is open to 
the commerce of the world. A curious phase of the 
situation is to be found in the fact that Norway based 
its estimate of the situation at Bluefields upon the report 
of its consular representative at that point, Mr. Michael 
J. Clancey, who until July 21 was United States vice- 
consul at the contested Nicaraguan port. Mr. Clancey’s 
resignation has been accepted by the State Department. 


& 


In the mean while the de jure government of Nicaragua, 
as opposed to the de facio government of General Estrada 
at Bluefields, lodged a protest at Washington on July 23 
against the policy of the United States in Nicaragua. 
Through its counsel, Corry M. Stadden, President 
Madriz’s administration declared (presumably for the 
benefit of the American people) that, “if the State De- 
partment will diligently observe international obliga- 
tions due to a friendly state, the insurrection soon will 
be suppressed with due care for the preservation of 
American lives and property.” Mr. Stadden’s protest 
was hased specifically upon Secretary Knox’s announce- 
ment of his decision to ignore the recognition by Norway 
of the blockade at Bluefields. In the latest phase of the- 
complicated situation the Madriz government particularly 
resents the driving away of the gunboat Venus from 
blockade duty at Bluefields by the American naval com- 
mander at that port. ‘The latest diplomatic representa- 
tion by Madriz recalls the recent failure of President 
Diaz of Mexico to effect a change in Mr. Knox’s atti- 
tude to Nicaragua. 
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THE execution of Francisco Ferrer and the turbulent 
protests which that act aroused not only in Spain, but 
throughout the world, were recalled on July 23 when an 
attempt upon the life of Sefior Maura, the premier at 
whose instance the schoolmaster of Barcelona was shot 
beneath the bastions of Montjuich, failed of full accom- 
plishment only through the heroism of a girl cousin of 
the Spanish statesman. ‘The shots aimed at Barcelona 
against the man who took the life of Ferrer by judicial 

which were widely condemned as illegal and 


_ unjust were an expression of the agitation which is still 
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raging about the person of Sefior Maura. The young 
man who wounded the former premier of Spain frankly 
admitted, in the course of the preliminary interrogation 
by the police, that it was his intention to let the world 
know that the Ferrer incident is not yet a matter of 
mere history, and that there are Spaniards who regard 
the avenging of the incident of Montjuich as a matter 
of patriotic duty. 
& 


THE Chinese government regards—or affects to re- 
gard—the aims of the recently concluded Russo-Japanese 
treaty with satisfaction. It was explained by the foreign 
board at Pekin, in an official statement issued on July 21, 
that the new treaty, in emphasizing the maintenance of 
the status quo and the policy of the open door in Manchuria, 
gives the force of iteration to that clause of the earlier 
treaty of Portsmouth which bound Russia and Japan 
to evacuate completely and simultaneously the greater 
part of Manchuria and to restore to Chinese sovereignty 
all the territory thus evacuated. Both Russia and Japan 
accepted China’s comment upon the treaty and its pro- 
visions as a friendly and sympathetic utterance, and the 
Japanese minister at Pekin, H. Ijuin, took occasion to 
assure the Chinese that Japan has no aggressive purposes 
in Manchuria and that China’s best friend in the family 
of nations is Japan. Thus the Russo-Japanese treaty 
becomes a recognized and binding international agree- 
ment. 

& 


Kinc GéorcE V. has received a remarkable protest 
from 14,000,000 American Catholics, constituting the 
Catholic Federation. of the United States, against the 
terms of the accession oath, which characterizes the 
Catholic faith, by inference, as ‘“idolatrous.’’ ‘The pro- 
test cannot fail of moral effect upon the legislative plan 
now before the House of Commons which aims at the 
substitution of a simple declaration of loyalty to Protest- 
antism for the present denunciation of Catholicism. 
The king himself, shortly after the death of his father, 
informed Prime Minister Asquith of his desire to have 
the accession oath so modified as to meet his objections 
to the drastic phraseology of the historic vow. ‘The bill 
embodying the required changes has passed its first read- 
ing in the Commons, and its final passage is regarded as 
highly probable despite the ‘‘No-Popery”’ tactics of a 
small minority in England. 


Brevities, 


In the long run moral force will assert itself and win. 


It is fortunate for our popular ex-President that his 
teeth are not only large, but are also white and clean. 


From Mr. Wendte, in Liverpool, the following message 
has been received: “Arrived. Party all well. Delight- 
ful voyage.” 


In no place is a wide-awake man of small means more 
sorely tempted than when he stands before an automo- 
bile which he cannot afford to buy. 


A generation ago all Americans hailed with glad con- 
sent the statement of Abraham Lincoln that no man was 
wise”enough or good enough to govern ‘another without 
his consent. 


We once knew a faithful church-goer who for thirty 
years, as he said, had warmed his feet over a register 
which was intended to let cold air down and did not draw 
any hot air up. Such is life. 


802 
Words ending in “‘ism’’ are often convenient, but they 
are of transient value. The spirit which creates valu- 


able isms is sure to escape and find a resting-place among 
those whom the ism does not cover or describe. 


When we are estimating the value of good plans of 
social organization to make a community efficient, the 
question arises, Who will make the good plans of organiza- 
tion, an individual well trained and ethically well developed 
or some one who lacks such training and development? 


Letters to the Editor, 


Prof. Doan and Socialism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

It is with sadness and chagrin that one reads of Mr. 
William Thurston Brown’s withdrawal from our Uni- 
tarian ministry: sadness in the loss of a good and true 
man,—the nobility of his ““valedictory” in the Christian 
Register shows plainly enough that his soul has been 
touched to the quick; and chagrin that our Unitarian 
movement should in any least way have shown itself 
inhospitable to bis message. 

It is a real relief to me, as I am sure it is to others, 
to learn from Mr. Brown’s open letter in the Register 
that the action of the board of directors was not high- 
handed and ill-considered; that they were acting for 
what seemed a considerable number of the Unitarian 
constituents in the Rocky Mountain District. In cir- 
cumstances so grave as those attending Mr. Brown’s 
dismissal from the secretaryship one wonders a little 
why the question of his reappointment was not by some 
method of referendum opened to the general constitu- 
ency of the district. Of course, the letters in the hands 
of the board were “protests”: a man doesn’t usually 
write to headquarters unless it is to protest. One is 
therefore left wondering whether these protestants against 
Mr. Brown do really represent the rank and file of the 
Rocky Mountain constituency. But Mr. Brown him- 
self assures us that the order of his dismissal was thor- 
oughly democratic, and surely that closes the matter, 
so far as any question of procedure is concerned. 

But now one may be allowed an opinion with regard 
to certain larger questions which are infallibly raised 
by Mr. Brown’s dismissal from the secretaryship and 
his withdrawal from the Unitarian ministry. Is it true, 
as an editorial in the Register suggests, that a man whose 
personal and even pastoral views are socialistic should 
not expect to represent Unitarians in any official capacity? 
Let us at once clear this question from all insinuation 
by saying plainly that it is and can be no question of 
identifying Unitarianism with socialism. Mr. Brown 
certainly never confused these two things. Long ago 
I was struck by the marked difference between Mr. 
Brown’s personal and his official letters to me. In the 
former he discusses certain socialistic ideals we happen 
to hold in common. In the latter he inquires with off- 
cial severity and carefulness into the fitness of certain 
men to fill certain pulpits, and with no hint—I imagine 
with no consciousness—of socialism or any of its allied 
ideals as qualifications of these ministers. It becomes, 
then, simply a question whether a man known to be a 
socialist in his private and perhaps pastoral capacity 
may aspire to serve Unitarianism in any official capacity. 
I confess, I for one cannot see why not. Is it not a curi- 
ous coincidence, and one that should give us pause, 
that in the very district in which, as the editorial I just 
mentioned says, Mr. Brown so far as possible was serv- 
ing as our Unitarian ‘“‘bishop,” the real bishop of the 
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Episcopal church is an out-and-out socialist? constantly 
addresses socialist locals and all that sort of thing? 
Shal we Unitarians prove more backward, more squeam- 
ish, less genuinely open, in these matters? Does any 
one suppose that Episcopalianism and Socialism are 
one and the same thing in that district where its bishop 
is an active socialist? Is there any real danger that 
Unitarianism should be confused with Socialism because 
the secretary of the Rocky Mountain District is a so- 
cialist? The thing is too ludicrously impossible. 

The fact is that the Brown episode does lead one to 
ask whether our Unitarian movement is facing the right 
way in these great matters of social reform, whether 
we are as facile in our minds as are some of the other 
Christian sects of the country. Talk about being true 
to our Unitarian traditions! I submit that we cannot 
be falser to those traditions than when we ask, as has 
been asked in Mr. Brown’s case, not whether he is preach- 
ing the truth as God gives him to see it, but whether 
he “is representing Unitarianism.’”’ Is he representing 
Unitarianism? Has it come, then, to such a pass that 
Unitarianism needs to be held in a fixed position? Let 
us not forget that many good and strong church bodies 
have gone to destruction in just such narrow passes as 
these. 

Above all, we must not underweigh the gravity of the 
present social crisis in America nor evade the issue. 
Things are already happening pretty fast, if the truth 
be told. Just a few examples gathered together hap- 
hazard from the events of the last few weeks will make 
plain what Imean. ‘Thus, in the great debate in Chicago 
between Mr. Lewis and Mr. Barnard of the Political 
Science Department of Chicago University, the latter, 
who steadily opposed the idea of scientific socialism, 
yet closes his first speech with these plain words: ‘‘ There 
is a movement in the world of the greatest moment. 
Revolution is all around us, and we are approaching a 
time and preparing for a condition in which society will 
exist in all respects for the sake of all its members, and 
will no longer apportion benefits to men except as their 
services merit such benefits.” This is the opinion of an 
expert and one who opposes Socialism as such. ‘The 
New York Independent can hardly be accused of hasti- 
ness in its judgments, yet here is a sentence my eye hap- 
pened to fall upon in one of its recent editorials: ‘‘The 
struggle between the People and the Privileged In- 
terests in this country has already become an uncompro- 
mising one, and it will be fought to a finish.’ Add to 
these utterances President Taft’s repeated public decla- 
rations that Socialism is already a considerable and even 
grave issue in present-day American politics. I no- 


sticed, too, the other day that the president of the manu- 


facturers’ association of America, the most powerful 
and uncompromising defender of privileged interests 
in the country, has seriously proposed the forming of a 
new political party whose dominant purpose is, frankly, 
to oppose the plans and operations of the socialist party. 
A movement. is already on foot to establish socialist 
churches in this country, so that men like Mr. Irvine 
will not depend upon the uncertain hospitality of Churches 
of the Ascension, etc. 

All these rising circumstances ought to make us scrupu- 
lous not to dismiss the social reformers who may appear 
in our ranks, unless the ground of such dismissal be very 
grave and the demand for it unmistakable and unde- 
niable. One hundred years from now the history of 
Socialism and its related ideals in America will have been 
written out. My hope and prayer is that our noble 
Unitarian movement will have honorable mention in 
these annals of social reform. FRANK C. Doan. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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Thou shalt be Free. 


BY HELEN HAWTHORNE. 


Some day thou, too, shalt go, 
Shalt pass beyond the gate, 
Beyond the sunset’s glow, 
Beyond the ebb and flow 

Of time and change and fate; 
See what there is to see, 

Know what there is to know, 

Be what is thine to be. 

Soul! Soul! Thou shalt be free 
That day when thou shalt go! 


Some Sacred Flowers. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 


Long before the first Christian teachers made their 
way to the shores of northern Europe, flowers had been 
associated with heathen gods and goddesses. The sim- 
ple, earnest folk of the early primitive church, seeing the 
garlands and flowers polluted in the heathen rites, did 
not make use of flowers in their worship until heathen- 
ism was on the wane. ‘Then the natural love for flowers 
and their fitness for adorning the church was gradually 
permitted. Then it was that they turned to the fields 
and roadsides, and from the herbs and flowers and the 
trees of the forests they found ready emblems which they 
consecrated as helps in the daily life to take their thoughts 
away from earth’s cares, and which they consecrated 
as adornments for their temples. 

But later there came a time when rigorous Protestant- 
ism banished flowers from the churches of our forefathers, 
and for a long time there was no place for these symbols 
of beauty on the altar, but, as the darkness of those days 
wore away and it came to be realized that the sublime 
poetry of Holy Writ is filled with imagery derived from 
nature,—the green pastures and flowers of the field, which 


to the thoughtful mind bring emblems of beauty,—the 


church came back to the old ways, and reverently placed 
the flowers again upon the altar as symbols of Him who 
is all beauty. 
“Ah! if so much of beauty 
Pours itself into each vein 
Of life and creation, 
How beautiful must the 
Great fountain be— 
The bright, the eternal!”’ 

In the Saint John’s-wort, dedicated to the Baptist, was 
seen a balm for warrior’s wounds and a preservative 
against all harm. Its blossoms have been hung in the 
windows of European peasants’ homes for ages on Saint 
John’s Eve, to avert the evil eye and the spells of the 
spirits of darkness. 

It was hung by the bed with the cyclamen, also a pre- 
servative from harm. We read of the old warrior,— 

“Saint John’s-wort and fresh cyclamen 
He in his chamber kept, 
From the power of evil angels 
To guard him while he slept.” 

The Nasturtium, so common in most gardens, reminded 
men of the hood worn by the monks, so that the name of 
Capuchin Cress is most usual for it upon the continent 
of Europe. It was thought by some that the great clots 
of purple, red, and scarlet took their color from the blood- 
drops of the crucifixion. 

It was not until after the first crusade that the Palm- 
leaf, then brought home in abundance, appears in churches 
of northern Europe. 
on Nettle is called the herb of Judas from pouring 


little bag of poison into the hand that would caress it, 
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and always near it grows the Passion Dock to heal its 
neighbor’s wound. 

The Elder-tree, according to an early Celtic tradition, 
is also associated with Judas, as its hollowness and other 
unfavorable qualities were all attributed to its having 
been polluted by the weight of the “son of perdition.” 

Piers Plowman in his “‘ Vision’’ says:— 

“Judas he japed 
With Jewish siller, 


And sithen on an Elder Tree 
Hanged himself.’’ 


Ben Jonson and Shakespeare repeat the same tradi- 
tion, but. in Sicily and southern Europe the Fig-tree 
is popularly held to be the tree of Judas. 

The Wild Locust is known in many parts of Europe 
as a Judas-tree. At Passion-tide large clusters of pur- 
ple blossoms appear in advance of the pale green foliage 
whose branches hang like an umbrella, and some say it 
was beneath this shade that 


“Judas kissed his Master 
And cried ‘All Hail’ when he meant ‘ All Harm!’”’ 


Many of our meadow flowers were dedicated to the 
saints. The pretty Daisy was Saint Margaret’s flower, 
and called herb-margaret. 

The daisy is also associated with Saint Augustine. 
A pretty story is told of his wandering in the meadows 
of Canterbury, and, seeing the fields white with the daisies, 
he fell upon his knees, exclaiming: ‘Behold a hundred 
pearls with the radiance of a living sun in each! So 
may the spirits of the blest shine in heaven!”’ 

Our Lady’s Mantle, Our Lady’s Thistle, Our Lady’s 
Slipper, and the Gant de Notre Dame (Foxglove) are called 
with many others in honor of the Virgin. The Star of 
Bethlehem is the Epiphany flower as well as the flower 
that blooms about the manger, while it was Our Lady’s 
Bedstraw that made the inside of Baby’s manger soft 
to the touch and sweet to the smell. 

The Rose of Jericho has many associations with the 
Christ, for it is said to have blossomed at his birth, closed 
at his. crucifixion, and opened again at his resurrection, 
and in the flight into Egypt this same flower sprung up 
to mark the footsteps of the Holy Family. 

The little Snowdrop, emblem of purity, was specially 
fit to be called the Presentation Flower. It was dedicated 
to the Virgin and called the Fair Maid of February be- 
cause it usually was in bloom on the day kept in cele- 
bration of that on which the Virgin took the baby-boy 
to the Jewish temple. By some it is called the ‘Nunc 
Dimittis flower.”’ 

For the Annunciation we have the Marygold especially 
dedicated to this feast called Lady Day. But later the 
Lily was accepted as specially belonging to the Virgin. 
In the early pictures of the Annunciation three lilies are 
placed in a vase by the side of the Virgin, while the Angel 
Gabriel bears a sceptre or an olive branch in his hand, 
but later Italian art represents the angel with lilies in 
his hand when he makes known the wonderful message. 
The large white lily is the one generally represented. 

To the Feast of the Assumption is usually assigned 
the Virgin’s Bower by reason of the goodly shadows 
made by the climbing branches, as also for its beauty and 
fragrance; but the Lily and Rose are beyond all others 
associated with the Virgin, because when the apostles 
visited, her grave three days after burial they found it 
filled with lilies and roses in accordance with the text 
“T am the rose of Sharon, the lily of the valley.”’ 

It was at this open grave that Thomas, still with doubts, 
could only be convinced of her ascension to the Father 
by her letting down her girdle into his hands, which event 
is so often seen represented in paintings. 
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The Venerable Bede calls the white lily a fit emblem 
of the resurrection of the Virgin, the pure white petals 
signifying her spotless body, the golden anthers within 
typifying her soul sparkling with divine light. 

To Dante the Blessed Virgin was the Rose,—‘‘the Rose 
wherein the word divine was made incarnate.”’ 

It is not certain whether the lily of the Virgin, or the 
Easter lily, or other lilies are the same as the “lilies of 
the field’? which carry us back in thought to the group 
assembled on “Judea’s plains. ‘The lily of the Scriptures 
was the subject of many beautiful comparisons. “He 
shall be as dew upon the lily,” “He shall grow as the 
lily,’’ were figures used by writers to convey ideas of 
loveliness and purity. 

_ From the days of the Crusaders until now all pilgrims 
to Palestine have sought to know the lily that outrivals 
Solomon in all his glory. 

Various are the conjectures that have been offered. 
It is not at all certain that it is what we call the lily at 
all. Some think it is the Lily of the Valley. Others 
think it is the Narcissus, the Amaryllis, the Asphodel, 
all of which grow in the Judean fields. 

The slender-stemmed, graceful Narcissus is the lily of 
Lent, and has long had place in the Faster rejoicings. 

The custom was long kept up in the early English 
church of dames and damsels bearing the gladsome 
bloom of yellow daffodils to the early Easter service. 
The radiant golden flower so eloquently spoke of the 
resurrection, while our Dutch ancestors, delighting in 
the wild growth of New Netherlands, associated with the 
spring festivities of the church two of the most charm- 
ing of our native plants, the anemone and hepatica, the 
latter of which, blooming at Easter, they named Paas- 
blumtje, and devoutly carried it to the altar. 

To them it was the breath of April days. Nature was 
indeed awakened, and they seemed to hear it proclaim, 
“The Lord is risen.” 

The common ‘Tansy was an Easter flower because at 
this season it was made into puddings or otherwise eaten, 
its bitter flavor being symbolical of the bitter herbs which 
the Jews were commanded to eat at the Passover. The 
word “‘tansy’’ is a corruption of the old French name of 
Saint Athanasie. 

The Rue was so sacred in the early days that the early 
Christian missionaries made brushes of it to sprinkle 
the congregation. Not only were flowers used for heal- 
ing and for adornment of the church, but the pretty cus- 
tom prevailed in England of sprinkling the rivers with 
flowers on Holy Thursday. Milton in his ‘“‘Comus”’ refers 
to it. 

“The Shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her good deeds loud in rustic lays, 
And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils.” 

So it is the floral mantle of the earth has become an 
illuminated page on which the stories of many different 
ages have been written in beautiful colors. 

Symbols and emblems are the representatives of some- 
thing for which they stand, and they speak more than 
words can tell. Nature has become the very handmaid 
of Grace, and, when once we recognize the symbolism 
that the piety of the early Christians saw, these common 
wayside flowers will take a new place in our study and 
affections. 

“And thus with many feelings, many thoughts, 


We make a meditative joy and find 
Religious meanings in the forms of Nature.” 


Would it not be a fitting thought to turn our church- 
yards into gardens,—‘‘Speaking Gardens,’’ what the old 
herbalist Parkinson calls his ‘‘Paradisus,’’—gardens 
wherein tree and flower and shrub may be the natural 
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symbols of gentle aspirations transmitted from the 
earlier and adopted by the later religions, from pagan 
temples to convent walls, and on to churchyard flower- 
beds from which we may cull the blossoms to adorn our 
altars,—a garden where with Dante we may say :— 
“Let thy upsoaring vision range at large 
This garden through.” 
WINCHESTER, Mass. 


A Pronouncement by the Pope’s “Biblical Commission.” 


BY LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 


Much was expected of the “Biblical Commission” 
appointed a few years ago by the pope, but as yet very 
little result has been achieved. On the first day of last 
May, however, the pope ratified and ordained that the 
Commission should give out a decision regarding ‘The 
Authors of the Psalms and the Period of their Compo- 
sition.”’ The decision is in the form of eight questions 
with their answers, which in every case are either “yes” 
or ‘“‘no.’’ ‘They are as follows, as published in the 
Semaine Religieuse de Paris, the weekly organ of the 
archbishop of that city:— 

I. The titles, ‘‘ Psalms of David,” ‘“‘ Hymns of David,” 
‘Book of the Psalms of David,’’ ‘‘Psalter of David,” 
used in the ancient collections, and even in the Councils, 
to designate the Old Testament Book of one hundred and 
fifty Psalms; also the opinion of many Fathers and 
Doctors, who thought that all the Psalms of the Psalter 
should be attributed to David only,—have these such 
a value that David must be regarded as the sole author 
of the entire Psalter? 

A..,.,,NO. 

II. From the agreement of the Hebrew text with the 
Greek of the Septuagint Version and other ancient 
versions, may it be reasonably argued that the titles of 
the Psalms which stand at their head in the Hebrew text 
are more ancient than the Septuagint Version, and that, 
in consequence, they are due, if not to the very authors 
of the Psalms, at least to ancient Jewish tradition? 

A. Yes. 

III. Is it permissible to doubt the authenticity of the 
titles, witnesses of Jewish tradition, when no grave reason 
opposes their authenticity? 

A, No. 

IV. In view of the multiplicity of Scriptural testi- 
monies, relative to the natural talent of David, enlightened 
by the gift of the Holy Spirit, for composing religious 
poems, the institutions founded by him concerning the 
liturgical singing of the Psalms, the attribution of Psalms 
to him, both in the Old and New Testaments, and also 
in the inscriptions long since placed at the head of the 
Psalms, and furthermore the agreement of Jews and of 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Church on this head, is 
it possible to deny prudently that David is the principal 
author of the poems in the Psalter? Or may one, on the 
contrary, affirm that only certain of these songs should 
be attributed to the royal psalmist? 

A. No, on both points. 

V. In particular, may one deny a Davidic origin to 
the Psalms which, in citations of the Old or the New 
Testament, are clearly attributed to David, and as chief 
of which may be mentioned Psalm ii., Quare fremerunt 
gentes; Psalm xv., Conserva me, Domine; Psalm xvii., Dil- 
igam te, Domine, fortitudo me; Psalm xxxi., Beati quarum 
remissae sunt iniquitates; Psalm lxviii., Saluwm me fac, 
Deus. Psalm cix., Dixit Dominus Domino -meo? 

A. No. 

VI. May the opinion be admitted of these who think 
that among the Psalms, whether of David or of other 
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authors, there are certain ones which, for liturgical and 
musical reasons, by the negligence of scribes or by other 
unknown causes, have been divided into several or 
united into one? or, again, that other psalms, for ex- 
ample, the Miserere mei Deus, in order the better to adapt 
them to-the historic circumstances or to the solemnities 
of the Jewish people, have been slightly retouched or 
modified, by the withdrawal or the addition of one or 
another verse, always without damage to the inspiration 
of the entire sacred text? 

A. Yes, on both points. 

VII. May we consider probable the opinion of those 
modern writers who, judging only from internal evidence 
or from an unjustifiable interpretation of the sacred 
text, have endeavored to show that a number of Psalms 
were composed after the epoch of Ezra and Nehemiah 
and even in the times of the Maccabees? 

A. No. 

VIII. Should we, upon the many testimonies of the 
Holy Books of the New Testament, according to the 
unanimous opinion of the Fathers, the acknowledgment 
even of writers of the Jewish race, recognize a number of 
Psalms as prophetic and messianic, announcing the 


~advent, reign, priesthood, passion, death, and resurrec- 


tion of the future Liberator? And, in consequence, 
ought we absolutely to reject the opinion of those who, 
perverting the prophetic and messianic character of the 
Psalms, restrict these oracles concerning the Christ to 
predictions affecting solely the future of the chosen 
people? 

A. Yes, on both points. 

New York, N.Y. 


The Divine Influence. 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


The questions I propose to consider are these: 
influences come to us from the unseen world, from the 
divine? May there come to the sad, the sick, the poor, 
the ignorant, the timid, the bad, illumination and help? 
Is the fundamental thesis of religion true, that man 
may meet the divine and be ennobled and enriched by 
that contact? Is there a real answer to prayer? 

And, though I am convinced that truth does not come 
to us through any special revelation, only through ex- 
perience, through science or philosophy, I shall answer, 
“yes” to these questions, and shall proceed at once to 
remove the most serious, the most subtle objection to 
the idea of the divine influence,—that which comes from 
modern science. 

This objection is in the affirmation of the absolute 


sway of the laws of physics,—that human life, human 


evolution is a closed circle; that no intelligent inspiration 
or direction can break in from without; that what has 
that appearance is pure fancy; that love, pity, sym- 
pathy, hate, revenge, deceit, reflection, observation, are 
just as necessary and automatic as the growing of a tree 
or the opening of a flower. Haeckel says, ‘‘’The freedom 
of the will is not an object for critical scientific inquiry 
at all, for it is a pure dogma based on an illusion.” 
According to this dogma of Haeckel’s, then, Saint 
Francis could not help being true, and Iago could not help 
being treacherous. ‘There is no good or evil in the world. 
Of course men of science will always be scornful of the 
idea of the divine influence, of the efficacy of prayer, if 


_ those who are friendly to these views ignore or belittle 
any one of the physical laws, especially the law of the 


conservation of energy. But I do not think the theory 
f conscious inspiration or direction necessarily under- 
es or detracts from these mechanical laws or limits 
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the area of nature’s inexorable mensuration. My con- 
tention is that man has been led out of the primeval ooze 
by that mysterious Will which both Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche find as the source of all, to that point where he 
must make himself, create his own destiny, of ‘course 
employing all helps natural and divine. ‘There has been 
given to him a body and a brain, nay, more, a soul. And 
this soul is something apart from the system of mechan- 
ics, apart from the formula of matter and of energy, but, 
mysteriously interlinked with them, and directing and 
controlling them not by contradicting and suspending 
these mechanical laws, but by obeying and using them. 

I went out in the woods and found the beautiful globe 
flower for the first time. JI also found hepaticas, trilliums, 
and others. I could not cause these flowers to grow, 
chisel their petals, or stain them with their delicate 
colors; but, using the energy of my body, I gathered them 
and carried them home. I gave a handful to some girls 
for analysis, and others I placed where they made dull 
eyes kindle and pale cheeks glow. Now in doing this 
I caused certain energies to take paths they could not 
have taken automatically, paths they had never taken 
before, and without any disturbance of the laws of dy- 
namics, any interruption of the processes of nature. 

It is argued in reply that in all these acts there are, 


‘first, in some brain-cells certain nervous agitations whereby 


power is released. But what agitated those delicate 
threads? It is thought some chemical or mechanical 
changes in the brain-cells. It may be. But here is the 
real problem. What caused messages to be sent -along 
those slender threads in that historic moment and in 
that intelligent way? 

Is there not in every man something more than the 
action of mechanical laws, something not convertible 
into energy, something not analyzable, impalpable, that 
eludes all your chemical combinations and dissociations; 
something unforeseen, it may be by omniscience itself, 
which impels the same man at one time to ascend to a 
great heroism, at another to sink to some subterranean 
vice? [hese moral transformations, these moral A‘neids 
possible in every man’s life, are only explainable by the 
spark of personality we call soul. 

For example, is there not something more in the find- 
ing of a wild flower or a four-leafed clover, in the build- 
ing of a Milan cathedral, in the painting of the Venus 
of the Vatican, in the guiding of a great steamship across 
the pathless ocean than automatic movements? In 
the scribbling of a pen, what makes the difference be- 
tween litter and literature? In human words, between 
harangues and history? Is there not entirely apart 
from any automatic process the prerogative of person- 
ality, the aim, the purpose, the intelligibility? 

It may be, as modern science seems to assume that 
the universe as a whole is neither moral nor immoral, 
with no consciousness of right or wrong, that it moves 
to no goal, noble or base, but that does not preclude 
man from being moral or immoral, with the conscious- 
ness of right and wrong. Man can make the earth 
produce flowers or weeds, and there is no cessation of 
mechanical laws. If in the scheme of things no sides is 
taken, man can force it to take sides. If the process of 
things does not move to a good end, man can make it . 
move to a good end. I mean, of course, in those places 
where he finds himself thrown. 

Now, if human inspiration and direction are superim- 
posed upon and interlinked with the process of things 
without any suspension or disturbance of the great 
dynamic laws, as I think I have fully shown, may there 
not be the superimposition of the divine influence and 
direction in the same natural way? It is the primary 
attestation of all religions that a real help and good comes 
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from the divine freely, to all who seek,—to the poor, the 
ignorant, the sick, the sad, the sinning. 

But how do we know this, how do we know that prayer 
is efficacious? By experience. We know that help and 
good come to us through religion just as surely as when 
we go to a living spring we can fill our buckets with 
water. ‘The sincerely religious have a sense that, some- 
how, good comes to them in answer to their prayer. But 
we must remember that religious experience cannot 
give us formal truth, only the intellect can do that. 
Religious experience cannot give us exact truth about the 
world, about man, about God. Experiment, science, 
or philosophy must do that, but religion can show us the 
way to get help and good. In these experiences the 
banks seem to be swept away that divide the human and 
the divine, and there comes the inrushing of a tide which 
fills the soul with a new illumination, a new tenderness, 
anew courage. ‘This flooding of the soul we call the com- 
ing of the divine, without claiming that we have a defi- 
nite knowledge of God. Indeed, it is not always neces- 
sary to believe in God to find the way to God. 

We only know there is exaltation in this touch, an in- 
fluence which, even when we grope in darkness beneath 
the surface of life, gives us illumination, strength, and 
earnestness above all in the presence of work and duty. 

In these experiences there is no depreciation of external 
goods. Health, beauty, skill, strength, even money and 
position, are at times immeasurable blessings. But one 
may have all these and be miserable, he may lack them 
and be happy. For there comes to the seeker that which 
the religious man calls the influence of the divine, a power 
other and greater than himself, which changes his wilder- 
ness to a garden where precious flowers bloom. No 
sorrow, no loss shall be irreparable: the gloom may be 
as midnight which covers him, but on the horizon shall 
shine a star of hope. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


A Way to make Life Worth While. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


‘Two friends were talking together lately about the mys- 
tery of life. They had both lived long enough to have 
felt ‘the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligi- 
ble world.”” They had known the mood of amazed and 
almost pessimistic depression at the sight of human 
sorrow, pain, disease, injustice, cruelty, tragedy, wars, 
and death. Their talk began on the dark side of the 
mystery. Neither of them dared to deny or belittle 
the facts that make life a mystery. Everywhere you 
reach out into a borderland where the wisest and best 
still ask: How? Why? What next? 

Presently one of the friends remarked that there were 
two kinds of mystery, or perhaps two ways of thinking 
of it. You might call it a mystery of darkness. That 
would mean to give up the problem of life in despair. 
As a matter of fact, no one ever could live in that way 
outside of an insane asylum. Or you might think of 
the problem of life as a mystery of light. ‘This is in fact 
the nature of the world. Darkness is nothing but the 
absence of the light, or a shadow cast by the light, but 
it is nothing in itself. The light is the reality: it is 
always shining. We know little about it, but all that 
we do know we know by its means. The friends agreed 
that a valid parable lay here. The dark night, or a fog, 
is a fact, but it gives you nothing of the truth of the 
scenery or surroundings. You wait for sunshine, and, 
as soon as it comes, all that held good in the fog remains, 
while a new world is revealed in addition, with color, 
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perspective, sky, and always worlds beyond, the further 
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_ you press into the light. 


Out of this perpetual mystery of the light, alternating 
with darkness, both the friends now agreed that a cer- 
tain wonderful and quite practical way of life appears. 
I propose to relate how the two men, both of sceptical 
minds, found themselves, as they went on, in total agree- 
ment about this way of life. 

The thing of all others of which we are most certain 
is that we ought to treat every one with justice. Add 
to this another thing, perhaps as certain, but with which 
we will begin by calling it a venture; namely, that we 
will try to do good, and not harm, to every one. The 
way of life is the way of justice and good will. Whatever 
we do, whatever kinds of people we meet, we will con- 
duct life on the lines of justice and good will. Here is 
something that admits of experiment, as if we were try- 
ing a new theory in science, or as if we were learning a new 
kind of motion, like swimming or skating. Let us see 
how it will work. 

In the first place, we all, even children, know how this 
way of life works on occasion. Every one has tried 
sometimes to be fair and friendly, and has doubtless 
enjoyed the happy reaction that follows this course of” 
conduct. Every one finds it pleasant at least. Why 
is it, then, that so many people remain sceptical about the 
way of justice and good will? Why, if they have ever 
found it a good way to travel, do people leave it and 
presently try the wretched method of injustice, or enmity 
and hurtfulness? 

This question is much like another, which one may ask 
at any time, for instance, when one watches the bathers 
on the beach. Why is it that many of the bathers only 
jump up and down in the water, or again, after taking 
three or four brave strokes, stop trying to swim and take 
a rest? It is a simple answer. They have not fairly 
learned the motion, and they do not trust the water 
to support them. So a host of people try the opening 
of the new way of good will, and stop there, and go away 
again, and try some other way, and come back and look 
in again for a while, and go out, but do not pursue it. 
Hear how these people talk. 

“We like to do justice,” they tell us, ‘to our friends, 
and in fact to every one who will do the same to us. We 
like to be kind to our own set of people. We enjoy doing 
good, as long as people thank us and appreciate what we 
do. But we have no use for the host of thankless people 
who take our kindnesses as a matter of course, who will 
not meet us half-way, who cheat us if they can, who are 
unscrupulous and even appear to like to do us mischief. 
We are perfectly ready, people say, to take the way 
of right and good will, when all the rest of the world 
will do the same thing.” : 

It is strange that men do not see that all this talk is 
practically to give up the way of good will. It is as if 
they told us that they do not care so much to deal justly 
or to help their fellows as they care for what they will 
get by way of reward or compensation, or gratitude and 
praise. In other words they like the good way when the 
grade is smooth,—who would not?—but they don’t pro- 
pose to follow it when it climbs a hill. This is not really 
to try it. 

The fact is, the way of life is like every beautiful art. 
It is extremely simple, but it is one, and not two or three 
diverse ways. If you take it, you want to take it for 
good and all. If you try it as an experiment, you must 
follow it long enough to find where its hills of difficulty 
or and also what superb views you get after climbing 
them. 

Suppose a_ youngster thought of being a sailor, and 
only tried the life as far as to go down the harbor in a 
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yacht, and went back the next day to an office, and never 
once saw a storm at sea, neither the tremendous power 
of it, nor its glory, nor the skill of the seasoned and fear- 
less mariner in sailing through it! But people treat the 
good life as they would not dream of treating any serious 
art or occupation, and then wonder and complain that 
it is such a difficult way. Their difficulty is not pur- 
suing the way, but in leaving it. In fact, most of the 
tedium and fatigue in life does not proceed from doing 
our work, but from not doing it. To plan a thing and 
not to perform it, to try the beginning of an enterprise 
and never to carry it through, to expect pay and reward 
and never to do anything deserving of reward, above all 
things to spend one’s time in the futile, dreary, and pre- 
posterous paths of egotism and selfishness, and never 
arrive at any wayfarer’s lodge of contentment,—this 
is what breaks down the nerves and wastes the power of 
a man, and fairly ruins a woman and turns her beauty 
to ashes. Whereas to bring a task to completeness, 
to plan and also to execute, to do the thing undertaken 
effectively, especially to do. worthy work, whether one 
gets all the appreciation he deserves or not,—this is 
to live. I doubt if any one ever breaks down in this 
way. Rest, contentment, exhilaration, the zest for 
further work, follow. 

The fact is, as the work of a sailor only fairly begins 
when he gets upon the high sea, as his skill only comes into 
full play when the winds blow, so the characteristic 
activity and charm of the good life only come into play 
in those very circumstances which deter the lazy and 
the timid from going any further with it. The rule of 
justice is one and absolute, or it fails altogether. I 
must not wait to be just till all other men will join hands 
with me. I must be just to the unjust, to my most 
unscrupulous rival, if I have one, with, if possible, even 
more watchful care to do him no wrong than in the 
case of my partners and friends. Here is the special 
oceasion for the use of my justice. It is even more im- 
portant for the stranger to discover that I can be wholly 
trusted than to demonstrate the fact to my familiar 
friend. What if the stranger, suspicious and lonesome, 
never happened before to meet a man whom he could 
trust! You or I have not yet experimented with justice 
if we have never tried it to its uttermost reach and 
toward those who are unjust tous. As Jesus said, If 
we are only as just as the unjust are to us, what thanks 
have we? Neither have we fairly tried justice if we were 
all the time looking for some one’s appreciation. ‘This 
is as if the lad in the game were thinking not how to 
put forth all his skill, thanks or no thanks, but rather 
about getting the bauble of a prize! 

The rule of good will is likewise one and absolute. 
Every one needs the good will of every one else, for the 
breath of good will is like the sunshine and air; but, 
as the well need air and light less than the sick, so the 
kind and friendly people need our friendliness the least 
of all. Now the morally sick are worse off than 
any other kind of sick people. They are the people 
of ill will and weak will, the suspicious and selfish, the 
idle and the predatory. I do not say they need our in- 
dulgence, but they need the constant and unremitting 
good will of fearless, active, and happy people. How 
also will they ever be cured of their falsity, their egotism, 
their greed, or their harmfulness, unless they feel the 
curative and tonic atmosphere of moral and social health? 
Yes, of people so morally well that they would scorn to 
be mean or cruel, or unjust. 

Do you mean to say, some one asks, that we must 
maintain our good will to tramps and criminals and 
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gift of American citizenship thrown into their laps? 
This is the very heart, we reply, of the religion that has 
been more explained away than actually preached for 
almost two thousand years. Will any one say wherein 
this magnificent doctrine is not valid? Has any one 
really tried it and found it to fail? If it seemed to fail, 
was it because any one kept on trying it, or not rather 
because he became tired and impatient and stopped? 
Here, for example, a man has set up the experiment 
of a greenhouse in the region of frosts. Some night 
his plants suffer a chill and droop. What is the matter 
with them? Nothing at all, except that at the most 
dangerous point of the season the man failed to keep 
up the fire in his furnace. Shall he therefore give up 
his attempt to raise beautiful plants? ‘The very reverse: 
he shall take better care, and highly resolve never to 
let his fires drop again. 

We are ready now to gather in a whole harvest of ex- 
periences of men and women who have tried the way of 
justice and good will. The beauty of it is that many 
of them have not even been aware that they were doing 
anything out of the common. You will find some of 
them in almost any village or any shop, or in any group 
of friends, sunny-hearted, frank, hospitable, friendly 
people. No one ever asks whether they have found life 
worth while. Their faces, their smile, their eyes, the 
grasp of their hand, answer that question. Of course, 
we have found life good, they tell us, why should it not 
be? Their secret? Perhaps they could not tell it at 
first. But it will be the same every time. Guess and 
find it out if you can. Good health, you say. But 
many of them have not had specially good health: some 
of them are invalids or aged people. A good disposition, 
you think, Perhaps, but no more than others. Most 
men’s dispositions are fairly good, if we do not abuse 
them. Good fortune and success and honors? No. 
Many of our friends have suffered ill fortune, and have 
no success to boast of, and their honors mostly come 
after they are gone. 

What is it, then, that establishes a spirit of contentment 
and even gladness of life among the people of whom we 
are now speaking? It is perfectly simple, easy, and 
natural. They have made it the habit of their lives to 
treat every one else as they would like to be treated. 
They have a certain golden rule in their hearts. They 
love to deal ‘‘on the square”’ with you, and, if possible, 
to give you a little more than the even measure. They 
are pleased to help you or any one else, and especially 
those who need most help, those poorer than they are, 
orphan children, oppressed people, the lonely and help- 
less. All these people enjoy more or less buoyant moral 
and spiritual health. Among them are great and honored 
names: some of them, a few at least, like Abraham Lin- 
coln, have had grand places in the world, or, like Jesus, 
have come to be honored by succeeding generations. 
But not one of them was ever living in this way for the 
sake of honors or wealth or place or anything that he 
could get for himself. On every one of them you could 
count to keep on in the same steadfast way, whether 
it happened at any point to be easy or very difficult. 

The fact is, we are not proposing a hard, painful, un- 
natural course of life which only a few gifted persons, 
mostly professional philanthropists, may be expected 
to travel. We are not calling for volunteers who must 
sacrifice everything which they hold dear, and choose a 
course of discipline called ‘‘ Altruism,’’ somewhat distinct 
from the life of all the rest of their friends. We will not 
even mention “Altruism.’’ What we are talking about 
is just simple faithfulness, friendliness, and humanity. 
The idea is in every sane and normal man’s heart. We 
say only: Trust this idea, and trust it all the time, and 
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trust it with every one. 
your habit of life. 

Please see now what follows. We have said nothing 
of religion, but we have really got at the heart of religion. 
Let us try to make this perfectly plain. 

Let us suppose a man who has heard of the idea of God. 
God, they say, is good: he is the Father of all men, 
who are brethren in his sight, to whatever race or color 
they belong. He desires the welfare of all men. He 
has some kind of a wonderful plan of a good time coming, 
when all the peoples of the earth shall live together in 
peace and good will. Commerce and travel shall be 
free. Every man’s honest work shali count for all that 
it is worth. Every man’s work shall go to make every 
other man better off and happier. This is God’s idea of 
his world. 

Suppose now that a man is not at first sure about 
God, whom he never has seen. The world does not much 
look like God’s world yet. Suppose, however, he says, 
I will give this idea a chance: I will try the experiment 
of living as if this were God’s world, at least God’s world 
in the making. What would such a man do? © 

There is just one thing that he would begin to do im- 
mediately. He would behave like a son of God; he would 
treat every one as he would expect himself to be treated 
in God’s world. He would carry on his business as if it 
were already a part of the great plan to make all men 
better off and happier. In short, he would do exactly 
what, without saying anything about religion, we have 
been talking about all along: he would make the rule and 
habit of his life to do justice to every one and show good 
will all the time. Precisely this would be the life of a 
man who was living as if he were a child of God. 

What more would happen? Immunity from pain or 
toil or disappointment or losses or death? No, we do 
not even ask for immunity from the common lot of man. 
But that would happen which we all care far more for 
than we care for immunity from suffering or labor. A 
man would become every day immune from conceit, from 
egotism, from anxious worries, and from every kind of 
fear,—the fear of ridicule, of censure, of unpopularity, 
of personal harm, of death, and of ultimate failure. These 
fears and worriments are the only enemies which devour 
our peace. Like the germs of disease, they drop away 
from the life of any one who keeps up the healthy practice 
of good will. But pain and toil, and the hazard of loss 
or of life, of themselves never did any man the slightest 
harm, never can make him less truly a man, never can 
shake his faith or his good will or his hope. ‘Thus the 
man whom we are supposing not to be sure of God, 
and yet trying to live as if this were God’s world, would 
presently be living like a son of God, the princely life 
of one without fear. 

It will be seen at last that there are two great, simple, 
and easy modes of approach to the heart and secret of 
the good life. The first is on the side of conduct. You 
carry on the life of fidelity, good will, helpfulness. You 
are bound to be a good friend of men. You manage 
your house or you run your business in the terms of 
kindness: ‘This is the way of the happy life. ‘The end 
of it is that you find yourself living the life of religion. 
It is the life that a Christ would lead. It is the life that 
all grown men are meant to lead. It gives the utmost 
growth to your nature. You are thus ready not merely 
for whatever this life has in store, but for whatever any 
life in any part of the universe has in store. You are 
experiencing the immortal life, if you did but know it. 
This is true, whether you are conscious or not of the full 
significance and wonderful nature of this order of life. 
But doubtless the more conscious you are of its nature, 
the better you like it. 
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The other way of approach is by the way of a grand 
thought or idea. You begin with the master-assumption 
of religion, that this is God’s world, and then you pro- 
ceed to act and live in accord with that majestic thought. 
You really venture to do what half the professedly 
religious men have never quite dared to do; namely, 
practise the thought of a good God. If God is, you say, 
we will do what he would bid; we will keep his com- 
mandments; we will live his life of truth and good will; 
we will keep our faces to the front. We will do this every 
day, and not on Sundays only; we will be religious, in 
this practical sense, in our business and in our daily 
intercourse with men. We will be on the watch to dis- 
cover the same kind of practical religion in other men as 
we find it good for ourselves to exercise. 

These two ways of approach are not two, but one. 
They help each other. Whoever takes the one, sooner 
or later, finds the other. Whichever way any one takes, 
and follows and makes the rule of his life, brings him 
literally everything worth while. Let any one who 
doubts this try the experiment for a week, for a month, 
for a year. Yes, for good and all. We never yet heard 
of any one who honestly tried it, and did not presently 
find it the pathway of life. 

SoutTHWEST Harpor, ME. 
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Things that Remain. 


BY REV. WILLIAM A. WOOD. 


Now abideth.—1 Cor. xiii. 13. 


Paul concludes with his famous trinity of graces, 
Faith, Hope, Charity. ‘These things abide, they are of 
the qualities that abide because they are qualities. Mat- 
ter abides, but the form changes and passes with the 
evanescent material which appears so permanent. Matter 
takes on form, but yieldeth to the altering forces which 
break down and scatter the material elements. The 
child’s castle is a thing of the moment: the blocks are 
tossed aside, years later forgotten; but the experience 
abides. ‘‘When I was a child,” says Paul, I did cer- 
tain acts: now my acts are different. “The man continues 
through changing forms of life, through vicissitudes, 
experiences, loss, progress,—all the forms change, but 
the man survives. The body changes, but the tenant 
still has possession. ‘Through scenes which leave an 
indelible impression we walk from childhood to ma- 
turity, moving here, settling there,—restless, active, un- 
satisfied. ‘The old order changeth, giving place to the 
new.” 

What is it, then, that abides? Paul’s answer is im- 
mortal. His inspiration here has never been questioned. 
These words strike a responsive chord in every human 
heart. Sin may cause remorse, folly may blind us, suc- 
cess may elate us, shadows may hover over us, joys 
may elude us; but here are the tributes to those quali- 
ties of human character which remain strong and stead- 
fast and abiding. 

Aspirations abide. Freedom is not always accorded 
them, still they blossom and’bear fruit. They are not 
realized, as indeed it was never intended they should 
be. We cherish a hope and plan for its fulfilment: 
the happy day never comes. ‘There are changes in the 
plans; new ideas are entertained, new thoughts bring 
new aspects of life; we ponder the meaning of the light 
thrown upon our path. Behold, the day dawns with 
infinite promise, but the evening comes and the sun 
goes down beyond the western hills. All that we had 
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hoped for has not been realized. Fears have arisen, 
plans have been shattered, clouds and darkness are 
round about us. ‘The gloom is dense, and the soul palls 
under the weight of disappointment. 

What is the lesson? ‘There.are traces still of the cher- 
ished ideal. Little of it has been brought to the light. 
The blossoms were many, but the fruit is tiny. Even 
that is but fleeting in character, and changes are once 
more taking place. From this we glean a normal truth. 
The mind expands because it aspired. The vision is 
yet afar off. ‘The realization lies beyond us in the future. 
There is growth in the failure, there is development 
in the check. The soul is better for the struggle, and 
in the loss is the greatest gain. “‘The summit of one 
mountain forever becomes the foot of another.”’ 

“Heaven is not reached by a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 


From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round.” 


Our dreams abide. Are they real? some one will ask; 
must things be real in order to abide? The song of 
the thrush, the prattle of the child, the sunbeam which 
dances and plays before us and then fades,—are these 
real? Whether real or not, they abide.. Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, treasured some early sayings in her 
heart; and, while she lived, those utterances, or the mem- 
ory of His deeds, could never die. 

No, I am convinced that the unreal, rather than the 
real, abides,—unreal because unseen, but all the more 
lasting, since only the mind could conceive it. “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, . . . but it hath been re- 
vealed unto us by the Spirit.’”’ Those dreams which 
came to us in early years, which remain now only as 
fragments of memory, are to us, after all, the lasting 
legacies of the past. ‘The old home has fallen to ruins 
or passed into other hands; “‘a stranger’s step is on the 
door-sill.”” 
which were high and lofty and peopled with imaginary 
beings are the priceless treasures of childhood. The 
dreams,—so fantastic, so weird, so startling,—who does 
not recall them now, and, recalling them, count them 
among the abounding and abiding thoughts of those 
younger days? 

Jacob, footsore and lonely, that first night from home, 
rested on his stone pillow and dreamed. ‘The unrealities, 
when he awakened, seemed to him the most real. “Surely 
God was in this place,” “surely this is Beth-el, the house 
of God.” All around him and in his heart were the 
signs not of what he saw in his waking hours, but of 
the angels whom he beheld in his unconscious vision. 

It was not in the storm, nor in the earthquake, nor in 
the fire that Elijah beheld God. In the cave at Horeb, 
after the cataclysms of nature passed, “there was the 
sound of a gentle stillness.’ ‘Things are now quiet, 
unreal, dreamy. So out of the stillness God spake and 
said, ‘“‘What doest thou here, Elijah?” 

These patriarchs, like all who seek the light, could 
learn it, know it, follow it, in their dreams. ‘Tran- 
quillity,” said Theodore Parker, ‘‘is the secret of strength.” 
In the quiet of those hours when the mind appears to 
be absent from the body we are in the world of the real, 
in the land of dreams. ‘The unseen is the abiding world. 
The city which hath no foundation, whose builder and 
maker is God, is the city of John on Patmos, unreal, 
but abiding. Thus sings Tennyson in “Gareth and 


Lynette” :— 
“the city is built 


To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built forever.” 


_ Something else abides. The spirits of men,—“ the 
uls of just men made perfect,’’ writes the seer of Pat- 
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mos. ‘The earth whereon we live will perish. The ice- 
cap at the north will increase and spread downward, 
southward, and with its southern companion uniting 
will once more cover the earth. Death will be supreme 
where life is now dominant. The cold, dreary globe will 
be tenantless. The spirits of men must seek another 
habitation. Where is it? That is of no moment. Living 
human beings continue to live: they dwell here, but 
hereafter they live, they abide. 

What abides? The good that men do lives after 
them, says a poet. Where? In the land of dreams, 
in the unknown, in the unseen. ‘To live in hearts 
we leave behind is not to die.’’ Soon we shall leave 
no hearts behind. What then? Shall we die? Our 
bodies, yes; our spirits, not at all. Salvation is a con- 
tinuous process, begun here, checked, stunted, sponta- 
neous, aggressive, hereafter given its full scope. The 
mind of man lives. In that world we shall travel. There 
will be no Jordans to cross, no Canaanites to conquer, 
no laws on tables of stones. There will be a brotherhood 
of men. That is the kingdom where the will of God 
is done, where angels behold the face of the Father.. 
Not the land flowing with milk and honey, but the land 
where every tear shall be wiped from our eyes. 

It is the land of dreams, the true fatherland. It is 
not Sheol nor Heaven, it is the end of the journey for 
the human race, but the ‘‘commencement time’”’ of life. 
The real questions which we ought to answer will be 
sought there. The heart problems, big with meaning 
for honest souls, will be understood, not comprehensively 
and at once, but gradually; for we shall have all eternity 
in which to study them. There will be rejoicing that 
work lies before us, that we shall praise God in commu- 
nion with his saints, that sinners will see the light, that 
men will labor “‘for the common good. 

These are the things that abide. On earth it is Faith, 
Hope, Charity: beyond it is all that man will make of it. 
What we shall do we shall know, if we toil hard enough 
to deserve it, if we long for the good. Old things will 
pass away: all things will become new. ‘The transient 
will become the permanent, the unreal will issue in the 
real. ‘But now abideth.”’ What abides? Our aspira- 
tions, our dreams, our souls. ‘These become welded in 
a source of joy and progress and knowledge, even as He 
is “‘the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” and they shall 
see his face, and they shall reign forever and ever. 

West Upton, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


Where inquiry is denied at the door, doubt gets in at 
the window.—Benjamin Jowelt. 
a 


Take courage, and turn your troubles, which are with- 
out remedy, into material for spiritual progress.—Franets 


de Sales. 
vt 


That the State, and not the Church (in the common 
and corrupt sense of the term), is the perfect form in 
which Christianity is to be developed agrees entirely 
with my notions.—Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby. 

a 


The absolute religion which belongs to man’s nature, 
and is gradually unfolded thence, like the high achieve- 
ments of art, science, literature, and politics, is only 
distinctly conceived of in an advanced stage of man’s 
growth. To make its idea a fact is the highest triumph 
of the human race.—Theodore Parker. 
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Literature. 


Tue Port of Gainer. By William 
Ellery Leonard, Ph.D. New York: Huebsch. 
$1 net.—To add another book to the al- 
ready countless volumes expounding, setting 
forth in some fresh light, the life of the 
seer of Nazareth—what a strange, sometimes 
we must add, what an unfortunate, per- 
formance. But to our thinking, Dr. Leonard 
has a vital word to speak, a real light to 
throw on the true, and not at all the conven- 
tional, character of Jesus of Nazareth. There 
are, indeed, many voices on this great sub- 
ject; but so many of them (the apostle to 
the contrary) are so utterly without signifi- 
cation, that when a true voice is raised, 
like Paul, we may ‘‘thank God and take 
courage.” For Dr. Leonard has the divine 
gift of insight, which is matched by a very 
felicitous power of expression. He is a 
poet interpreting a poet, and he is also a 
keen observer of men, and seems to know 
what is in their nature. He makes Jesus real, 
and in this way his little book is of greater 
help than hundreds of Sunday-school man- 
uals which often only darken counsel. We 
must mention a few points. Some of the 
most striking chapters are on Jesus as ‘‘ The 
Observer,’’ ‘‘The Humorist,’’ ‘‘The Alert,” 
“The Story-teller.’’ This of the observer: 
“We do not realize how deeply what strikes 
the senses must be absorbed ere it can be- 
come material of eloquence or poetry, and 
how much energy that absorption implies. 
Jesus could not have put so much of the 
world into his discourse had his mind not 
been plenished with the world: his words 
have the abundance of life in a literal no 
less than in a spiritual sense.’? We may re- 
call that Carlyle says it was intensity of 
vision, seeing spiritual things as if they 
were actually under his eyes, that formed so 
large a part of Dante’s genius. This seems 
to us entirely true as to the relative rank 
of Paul and Jesus. It is substantially 
Renan’s view: ‘‘Paul was a_ tremendous 
moral force, but he was an expounder and 
organizer rather than a seer, logician rather 
than thinker. To him the Christian move- 
ment owes its start and direction; but it 
is a question if to-day his influence has not 
become a hindrance to the truth of Jesus.”’ 
As to the common people hearing Jesus 
gladly: ‘“‘The common people understood 
his heart indeed.... But this must not be 
mistaken for understanding his thought. 
So the stage-drivers, ferrymen, and wharf- 
loungers loved Whitman the comrade, but 
never divined Whitman the poet.’ This 
is certainly an unconventional view: ‘‘Jesus 
had not the serenity of Emerson,’’ though 
Dr. Leonard thinks Emerson is more like 
“Jesus than is any other religious seer— 
not the unruffled grimace of that divine 
old meddler of Athens. .. . He could lose his 
temper magnificently.’”’ The chapter on 
Jesus ‘“‘The Humorist’”’ is delicious. Dr. 
Leonard notices many points in which Jesus 
keenly marked the incongruity of things, 
in which lies the essence of humor. He 
shows this humor in countless allusions and 
stories and proverb-like sayings. He was 
also a master of irony. Some of the most 
interesting pages are on the parables of 
Jesus—those delightful but often most 
puzzling stories. 


What could be better than’ 
this: ‘‘The clearness of outline and grace’ 
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of form, so unlike anything in Hebrew liter- 
ature, is, perhaps, the most notable manifes- 
tation of the Hellenic quality in the mind 
of Jesus. Jesus is perhaps the greatest artist 
the Jewish race has produced.’ “His 
characters belong to the literature of the 
world, even with the more developed crea- 
tions of so-called secular letters, with Ther- 
sites, Nestor, Achilles, with Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, the Canterbury Pilgrims and Shake- 
speare’s Theatre.’’ Again, we say, this is 
refreshing, this is throwing a real light 
on the greatest personality of all time, it is 
letting us see what Jesus really was—‘‘no 
dead fact stranded on the coast of the ob- 
livious years,’’ but a living man, the keenest 
of observers, the most alert of intelligences, 
blessed like all the greatest with the gift 
of humor, and even the power of irony; a 
master of language, who, knowing what was 
in man, could reach him in a thousand ways. 
And all this Dr. Leonard, in a volume of less 
than 140 pages, has indicated with a rare 
felicity, with a delicacy of insight, as well 
as a fineness of touch, that have enabled 
him to present to us a very striking picture 
of “‘that unfinished life which shapes, the 
world.” 


A Marriep Priest. By Albert Houtin. 
Translated from the French by John Richard 
Slattery. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Company. 70 cents net.—This is the inter- 
esting, indeed rather thrilling, story of a 
Roman Catholic priest, Charles Alexis 
Perraud, who married, and unlike that other 
great married priest, Pére Hyacinthe Loy- 
son, kept his marriage secret. Of course 
it was suspected, and, of course, like all 
deceit, it more or less wrecked the life of 
him who practised it. And yet, so strange 
are the workings of the human heart, so 
mysterious the voices of individual con- 
sciences, that after reading this interesting 
little book, we cannot greatly blame this 
poor, much-tortured and _ over-sensitive 
spirit. The fact is, every one must bear 
his own troubles in his own way, and, granted 
the evident facts of sincerity, devotion, and 
honest desire to serve the kingdom of God, 
Abbé Charles Perraud may have thought 
he was serving God as well as Pére Hya- 
cinthe. Still, as he frankly admits, he found 
his situation a tangle, “and only looked for 
death to liberate him from the hopeless 
snarl.’’ Of course, in a way the Church 
that made the bad rule of a celibate clergy 
was to blame. But Perraud always remained 
a sincere Catholic. Like many other sincere 
but, we must say, timid souls, he never 
wished to know how far historical criticism 
had undermined the thesis of a Christian 
revelation. Like Matthew Arnold, like many 
another who has done much to overthrow 
the very church in which he persisted in 
staying, Perraud had hopes that reform 
from within could do much more than the 
stoutest blows from without the walls. He 
did, however, protest against the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility, “which was a potent 
error, or an absurdity,” and also took strong 
ground on the right of priests to marry. 
But his own life was too hard; his spirit 
too sensitive to stand the strain that a 
sturdier nature might have endured. His 
wife died. He himself ‘‘heard her confes- 
sion, gave her weekly communion, recited 
with her the thrilling litanies for a good 
death ... closed her eyes, and brought her 
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His own death fol- 


body back to. Paris.” 
lowed within a few years. Pére Hyacinthe 
Loy son said of him: ‘A soul upright, pure, 
but weak, who had not the courage to take 
J 
| 


part with me.’ But it may be that not 
all souls are quite strong enough to face 
what Pére Hyacinthe faced, and so must 
bear the consequences of their acts in a life- 
long anguish or a life-long fear. 


THE RamroppERS. By Holman Day. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
This is a remarkable story, one of the best 
of its kind. The title is badly chosen be- 
cause it belongs to only one class of politi- 
cians out of the many named and described. 
The story relates evidently to the politics 
of the State of Maine, and some of the prin- 
cipal events occurred in an imaginary district 
located on the St. John’s River, with Can- 
ada just beyond. The most interesting 
character is the boss of that northern coun- 
try, Thelismer Thornton. He is an old 
man who has come to the limit of his power 
as a leader and now intends to put his 
grandson into his place, and succeeds in 
doing it. But he catches a Tartar. The 
grandson turns out to be a reformer of the 
most strenuous kind. The author has slight 
respect for the Prohibitionists, and some of 
the most exciting episodes turn on the re- 
lations between the Prohibitionists, the 
Ramrodders, and the Republican party. 
The man who is brought back into politics 
and, in spite of the wire-pullers, made gov- 
ernor of the State, is Gen. Waymouth, a 
veteran soldier and a former governor who 
also turns out to be a reformer of the kind 
liked by no party. He insists (and this is 
an incident in the history of Maine) that 
the prohibitory law, being on the statute 
book, must be enforced, and enforced in 
order that it may become obnoxious to the 
people and be repealed. Old ‘Thelismer 
Thornton brings the veteran back to the 
service of the State, and then meets his 
Waterloo when his grandson, Harlan Thorn- 
ton, becomes the new governor’s unofficial 
chief-of-staff and general manager. Harlan 
has some love affairs which furnish exciting 
incidents and lead up to a dénouement and 
the acceptance by the old dictator of the 
situation, both in politics and in love. He 
declares that, when his grandson runs for 
governor, he will subscribe fifty thousand 
dollars to the fund. 


Mark Twarn’s SPEECHES. With an In- 
troduction by William Dean Howells. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.—Mr. Clem- 
ens had the good fortune to number among 
his friends most of the literary men of New 
York and also the journalists and men of 
affairs who were interested in literature. 
For this reason he was frequently asked to 
speak at meetings and dinners where lit- 
erary men and their works were honored, 
or where benevolent enterprises of a high 
order were to be commended to the atten- 
tion of the public. In reading these speeches 
the writer is constantly impressed with 
the wonder of it, for he had chosen to ex- 
ploit humor of a kind peculiar to himself, 
and from the beginning to the end of his 
career he struck the same note in these many 
speeches. Occasionally he repeated him- 


|concluded some new element of surprise 
startled his hearers. Accompanying many 


self, but commonly before his address was 


q 
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of his most merry utterances are the over- 
tones of the sadness which was a character- 
istic of his temperament and the result of 
his experience. Now and then for a moment 
he took his hearers into his confidence and 
revealed some of the sacred secrets of his 
heart. They loved and respected him all 
the more for it, and then joined in laughter 
over the entertainment he furnished, with 
the assurance that it was no mere buffoon 
that stood before them and played tricks 
for their amusement. Mr. Howells states 
in plain terms the facts well known for 
many years to those who had come near to 
Mr. Clemens concerning his sceptical tem- 
perament and his disregard of the religious 
beliefs commonly held by the general pub- 
lic. He sympathized with Robert Inger- 
soll, but he abstained throughout his life- 
time from affronting the Christian world 
by opposition to the cherished beliefs of 
his neighbors and friends. 


Miscellaneous. 


Henry Holt & Co. report that word 
comes from London that Mr. William 
De Morgan ison his way back from Florence, 
bringing with him the final corrected proofs 
of his An Affair of Dishonor. An indication 
of how careful an artist this author is, is 
the fact that he is said to have almost re- 
written his novel in the proofs. While 
it will be somewhat shorter than the four 
previous ones, it will still be about twice 
the length of the many $1.50 novels, and it 
is expected to appear uniform with the au- 
thor’s earlier ones. 


A Search after Ultimate Truth, by Aaron 
Martin Crane, has been declared to be not 
a search for truth, but its discovery. Its 
successive parts discuss minutely the neces- 
sity of God, infinite, eternal, undivided, all- 
inclusive; his essential characteristics; the 
unreality of materiality as contrasted with 
the infinite existent realities; the irrecon- 
cilability of good and evil; the science and 
revelation in the Hebrew story of the crea- 
tion; and the deductions drawn touching the 
oneness of man and God, and man’s immor- 
tality. The simplest way to get at Mr. 
Crane’s philosophy is to study it in the light 
of his fundamental syllogisms, as: 1. God is 
infinite, then God is all. 2. God is good, 
then all that is is good. 3. There is no evil. 
Or, put in the reverse form, assuming the 
existence of evil, Mr. Crane finds the con- 
clusions unavoidable either that evil is good 
or God is bad or God is not God. How 
familiar have these dilemmas become in the 
history of philosophy! It is unnecessary 
to add that Mr. Crane repudiates ‘“‘error’’ 
and asserts ‘‘science.”’ 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Poems. By Ernest Powell. 
Confessions of Boyhood. By John Albee. 
The Calendared Isles. By Harrison Jewell Holt. 
Forget-me-nots. By Cornelia R. McFalls. $1.50. 
Poems. By Fannie Sprague Talbot. 
From the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, London. 
Prayers. By Theodore Parker rs. net. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Sir Randall Cremer. By Howard Evans. 

From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. By William Morton Payne, LL.D. 

50 cents net. 

The Channel! Islands of California. By Charles Frederick 


. $2 net. 
ae Paper Garden. By Sara Andrew Shafer. $2.50 
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Beginning with the next number 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


Will Be Issued 
Twice a Month 
At 10 Cents a Copy 


The leading woman’s 
magazine at the popu- 
lar 10-cent price. The 


first twice-a-month ' 

number will be out 

August 25th—the next 
September 10th. 


The Entire 24 Magazines 
For $1.50 a Year 
The Same as at Present 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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The Home. 
Ther Tioliday. 


The kit-cats had a picnic in the lovely summer weather, 

They took their luncheon to the woods and spent the day 
together. 

They started very early—with the rising of the sun 

The little kit-cats shouted loud, “The picnic has begun!” 


And, oh, but they were happy and the luncheon tasted 
good! 
And what a place for hide-and-seek they found the shady 
wood! 
They stumbled homeward sleepily at setting of the sun, 
Each sighing, “ What a pity that the merry picnic’s done!” 
—Selected. 


The Great Adventure of Peggy and 
Sue. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


Peggy and Sue were invited to spend a 
week with their Great-aunt Eliza who lived 
in a fine old house ina small old town. They 
had never been away from home without 
their mothers and this visit was a very im- 
portant event. 

“‘T do hope we'll have an adventure, Cousin 
Sue,” said Peggy. 

“So do I,” said Sue. 

“Sister Grace had one on the train when 
she went to visit Aunt Eliza.”’ 

“Did she though?” 

“Ves, the lady who sat in the seat with her 
fainted away, right in the cars, and Grace 
rendered ’sistance.” 

“She did?’ Sue didn’t know whether 
she ought tq be astonished or pleased at this 
bit of information, so she just coughed a 
little and waited for Peggy to go on. 

“And the lady was very grateful,’”’ con- 
tinued Peggy, ‘‘and they’ve been friends 
ever after; wasn’t that beautiful?”’ 

Sue thought it was very beautiful, and both 
little girls began to discuss the possibility 
of their having an adventure on the train. 
One thought it would be exciting to lose 
their tickets and the other to have their 
pockets picked. Then they talked of 
collisions and fires until Sue, who. was the 
timid one of the two, was almost afraid to 
start. 

But, dear me, Sue need not have worried, 
for not a single thing happened on the way. 
The ladies slept and the men read papers 
and the children just sat and looked out of 
the windows. Of course the children were 
disappointed, especially Peggy. But when 
they came to Great-aunt Eliza’s she made it 
all up to them by treating them exactly like 
young ladies. She seemed to remember how 
she felt when she made her first visit without 
her mother. 

When it came time to go to bed Aunt 
Eliza lighted a candle for them and she didn’t 
say a word about setting the house on fire. 
She just said she hoped they’d havea pleasant 
night and feel quite refreshed in the morn- 
ing. Peggy declared she loved Great-aunt 
Eliza, and Sue said she did, too. This was 
after they had gone to their room and were 
brushing their hair like grown-up girls. 
What is the use of being treated like young | 
ladies if you don’t do as young ladies do? | 
They intended to lie awake a long, long time 
and talk secrets, but they stopped a minute 
to think and then—well, then they were | 
sound asleep. 7 | 
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In the middle of the night, what should 
Sue do but wake up! She had never done such 


a thing in her life before and she felt dread- | 
fully queer. And she kept feeling queerer and , 


queerer all the time, too. She was so wide 
awake and Peggy was so sound asleep! And 
then—well, it just seemed as if there were 
something in the room. She couldn’t hear 
a thing but she could feel it, and it’s ever so 
much worse to feel things than it is to hear 


them. Sue cuddled up close to Peggy and 


shut her eyes tight, but it didn’t do a bit of 
good: she kept feeling that thing all the 
time. 

“Peggy,” she whispered presently. 

No answer. 

 PeSS Yer, 

No answer. 

Then Sue shook Peggy. 
something in the room!”’ 

“What?” yawned sleepy Peggy. 

“Wake up, Peggy. Oh, it’s over by the 
bureau; it’s black. O Peggy!” Peggy was 
bolt upright in an instant and she and Sue 
listened and listened, but not a sound could 
they hear until just as Peggy opened her 
mouth to scold Sue they heard the closet 
door creak. 

Sue hid her eyes. ‘‘Oh, what is it?” she 
gasped. Peggy’s arms were around Sue 
and she was staring out in the dark. 

“T almost saw it,’’ she whispered pres- 
ently; “it’s big and black.”’ 

“‘Oh-h-h-h,”’ wailed Sue. 

Peggy really was a brave little girl, but 
when there’s a big black thing moving about 
in your room it’s enough to make your heart 
quake and Peggy’s quaked awfully. 

“Oh, dear,”’ she whispered, ‘‘what can it 
be?” 

Poor little Sue just shuddered and didn’t 
say a word. 

“Tet’s throw something at it,” suggested 
brave Peggy. ‘‘Maybe it’ll go out the way 
it came in.” 

Sue uncovered her eyes. 

“Tl throw my handkerchief,” said Peggy. 

**So’ll I,’’ ventured Sue. 

Away went one handkerchief after another 
flying across the room. Neither of them went 
anywhere near the black thing, and the 
children tried their fans next; then the black 
thing moved silently over to the closet door. 

Well, Peggy and Sue threw everything 
there was on the bed, pillows and sheets 
and everything, but it just moved here and 
there, and not a sound did it make. 

Poor Peggy and Sue sat in the middle of 
the bed hugging each other until they felt 
they couldn’t stand the suspense another 
minute. 

“Tf only we had a light,’”’ moaned Sue. 

‘“The matches are right side the candle, if 
only we could reach them,”’ ventured Peggy. 

“T wouldn’t get down on the floor for the 
world,”’ declared Sue. 

“Neither would I,”’ agreed Peggy. ‘‘Un- 
less—why couldn’t we do it together? Say 
one, two, three, and then just dive for the 
candle.” 

**Oh-h-h,”’ shuddered Sue. 

“Let's get on the edge of the bed and then, 
when we've counted three, let’s both jump. 
I'll get the matches and you the candle. 
Will you?” 

“Tf I only had my shoes on,” whimpered 
poor Sue. 

“T don’t see what else we can do,” declared 


“Peggy, there’s 


Peggy. “‘We can’t scream. Aunt Eliza’d_ 
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think—I don’t know what she would think. 
And we can’t stay here all night long.”’ 

Here Sue took Peggy’s hand, and, without 
another word, they crept to the edge of the 
bed. 

‘One, two, three,’ said Peggy, and away 
went four little bare feet scurrying over the 
floor. Two shaking figures huddled  to- 
gether by the bureau, one little trembling 
hand grasped the matches and another the 
candle: then, with a bound, they were back 
in the middle of the bed. 

“‘Oh,’’? gasped Sue, 
quick, quick.” 

Alas! Peggy was in such a hurry she 
scratched the brimstone clean off the match. 
_ “Oh, oh!”’ cried Sue in dismay. 

There was just one more match left 
and this time Peggy scratched it very gently. 

“Don’t let it go out,’’ cautioned Sue with 
a shudder. 

Peggy shielded it with her hands until it 
burned brightly, then, O joy, the candle 
was lighted. 

Sue held it up and she and Peggy gazed 
fearfully about the room. Bless my heart! 
What do you think they saw? Aunt Eliza’s 
old black cat! He had hidden away in the 
house and had pushed open the children’s 
door which they had not quite latched, and 
the wind had closed it after him, shutting 
him in. He was walking about on a tour of 
investigation when Sue woke up. 

How delighted Peggy and Sue were at 
the sight of that old black cat! They took 
him on to the bed and hugged him until he 
yowed. It wasso good to know he was noth- 
ing but a dear old cat. 

In the morning they told Aunt Eliza all 
about it, and when they got home they told 
father and mother and everybody, and when 
they got to school they told the girls and 
boys all about their great adventure. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Aunt Eliza’s cat,” 
said Peggy to Sue, “there wouldn’t have been 
an adventure at all, would there?”’ 

“No,” said Sue, “there wouldn’t.”” 

“T just love black cats,’ declared Peggy, 
fervently. 

“So dol,” agreed Sue. 


” 


“light the match 


The King’s Page. 


There was great excitement in the village, 
for had not a courier just ridden through 
the streets with the wonderful news that the 
King needed a new little page? 

It was a grand thing indeed to be the King’s 
page. From the windows of the tiny cottages 
in the village one could see the great castle 
which stood upon the hill. There were 
wonderful high stone walls about it, and a 
moat in front, and a drawbridge that was 
raised when the King’s army came home 
after a war. There were battlements and 
gold turrets shining in the sun. Inside was 
the great jewel-studded throne where the 
King himself sat, with his little page at his 
feet. 

If the child were good and willing and 
sweet voiced and gentle as well as brayve— 
why, some day, the King would make him 
into a knight. That was the wonderful part 
of it, that a little page might some time be a 
knight and ride upon a horse and fight for 
the land. 

So when the King’s courier went through 
the streets crying :-— 
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“Oyez! Oyez! the king is in need of a 
page!’’ all the village was astir, and every 
boy was sure that he would be chosen. 

There was Fritz, the burgomaster’s child. 
He was quite positive that he would be the 
one. Had he not a fine red drum that he 
could play upon, and had he not once 
marched with his father to the fair? Fritz 
put on his best velvet doublet, and he strung 
the brave little drum about his neck, and 
he stood in the doorway, waiting for the long 
line of knights who followed the courier. 
There they were coming, their horses’ hoofs 
making a merry sound upon the stones in the 
road, and their long plumes waving from 
their silver helmets. They were coming 
to find the new little page. 

“Here I am! Here I am!” cried Fritz, 
pounding away on his drum that the knights 
might see him. But, ah, just then Fritz’s 
little sister began to cry inside the house. 

“Come in, Fritz,’ called his mother, 
“come in and rock Griselda for a moment. 
I cannot leave my baking.”’ 

“JT will not,’’ cried Fritz. “I cannot 
leave my drumming,’’ and he stamped his 
foot angrily. ‘‘I am to be the King’s new 
page.’ 

But the procession of knights passed 
Fritz by, and never once looked his way. 

‘Then there was Helmar whose grandmother 
did the silk needlework on the King’s robes. 
Helmar was straight, and fleet of limb, and 
he had fine strong arms for a boy so small. 
Who could be so good a little page as Hel- 
mar? 

The old grandmother had done the court 
needlework for so many years that her eyes 
were growing’ dim. She could not thread 
the needles, and once in a while Helmar 
would thread them for her, when he was 
not playing at tag with the other boys. 
Only once in a while it was, though. Hel- 
mar was sure that he would be chosen as 
page. He stood at the gate watching for 
the knights to come when his grandmother 
called :— 

“Helmar, child, come and put the’ green 
silk in my needle. I cannot find the eye.” 
But Helmar called back in answer:— 

“Tndeed, I will not grandmother. I am 
waiting here at the gate that the knights 
may take me to the castle.” 

As he spoke the knights rode by, but they 
did not seem to see Helmar at all. 

So it happened through all the long village 
street. The children were so anxious to be 
chosen that they forgot to be gentle and 
courteous and kind. 

There was Hansel. It seemed as if he 
would have been a splendid little page, 
he was so bold, and so fearless, but Hansel 
stepped on his pet kitten—poor little thing— 
in his haste to run out to the knights. 

And Franz, who was so tall for his age. 
Why, Franz did not want to have his face 
washed clean for the knights to see, and he 
cried so loudly that he could have been 
heard at the castle almost. 

After a while there was no child left whom 
the knights had not seen save just one— 
Little Brother. 

Little Brother had been watching the 
knights all day long, but he had not been 
able to come near them. Whenever he 
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because of his old, ragged clothes. What 
night would care to see a beggar child who 
in the forest, and asked for bread at 


had tried, some one had pushed him away’ 
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the kitchen doors? So Little Brother had 
contented himself with seeing just the shining 
tips of the helmets, but he had been quite 
busy all day. 

It had been Little Brother, waiting at the 
burgomaster’s door for a roll, who had slipped 
in, and sung such a quaint little tune to 
baby Griselda that she had stopped crying, 
and cooed, and then gone to sleep. 

It had been Little Brother who had 
threaded grandmother’s needle, and Little 
Brother, also, who picked up the poor, hurt 
kitten and cuddled it in his arms until it 
stopped mewing and seemed to feel quite 
well again. 

The knights were riding slowly home in 
the evening when they saw Little Brother. 
He really did not mean that they should see 
him, all in his ragged clothes, but he saw 
something in the road, and he suddenly 
darted out from under the shadow of a wall 
where he had been hiding. Why, the knight 
who rode first nearly ran over him, and was 
obliged to rein his horse very quickly. 

“Oh, see!”’ cried Little Brother, quite 
forgetting what great men the knights were, 
as he held up a great yellow butterfly that had 
lain with a broken wing right in the path 
of the horses. ‘‘You nearly ran over it,” 
Little Brother said. 

“And you risked your life for this butter- 
fly?’’ said the knight tenderly, as he looked at 
Little Brother standing so bravely in front 
of the line of horses, and holding the weak, 
winged thing. 

“Should you like to come, to the castle 
with us and be the King’s page?”’ 

And the knight lifted Little Brother, all in 
his rags, and set him upon the horse, and 
they rode back to the castle-——Carolyn S. 
Bailey, in Kindergarten Magazine. 


The Horse’s Prayer. 


To thee, my Master, I offer my prayer: 
Feed me, water and care for me, and, when 
the day’s work is done, provide me with 
shelter, a clean dry bed and a stall wide 
enough for me to lie down in comfort. 

Always be kindtome, Talktome. Your 
voice often means as much to me as the reins. 
Pet me sometimes, that I may serve you 
the more gladly and learn to love you. Do 
not jerk the reins, and do not whip me when 
going up hill, Never strike, beat or kick me 
when I do not understand what you want, 
but give me a chance to understand you. 
Watch me, and if I fail to do your bidding, 
see if something is not wrong with my harness 
or feet. 

Do not check me so that I cannot have the 
free use of my head. If you insist that I 
wear blinders, so that I cannot see behind 
me as it was intended I should, I pray you 
be careful that the blinders stand well out 
from my eyes. 

Do not overload me, or hitch me where 
water will drip on me. Keep me well shod. 
Examine my teeth when I do not eat, I may 
have an ulcerated tooth, and that, you know, 
is very painful. Do not tie my head in an 
unnatural position, or take away my best 
defence against flies and mosquitoes by 
cutting off my tail. 

I cannot tell you when I am thirsty, so 
give me clean, cool water often. Save me, 
by all means in your power, from that fatal 
disease—the glanders. I cannot tell you 
in words when I am sick, so watch me, that 
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by signs you may know my condition. Give 
me all possible shelter from the hot sun, 
and put a blanket on me, not when I am 
working but when I am standing in the cold. 
Never put a frosty bit in my mouth; first 
warm it by holding it a moment in your 
hands. 

I try to carry you and your burdens with- 
out a murmur, and wait patiently for you 
long hours of the day or night. Without 
the power to choose my shoes or path, I 
sometimes fall on the hard pavements, which 
I have often prayed might not be of wood, 
but of such a nature as to give me a safe 
and sure footing. Remember that I must 
be ready at any moment to lose my life in 
your service. 

And finally, O my Master, when my use- 
ful strength is gone, do not turn me out to 
starve or freeze, or sell me to some cruel 
owner, to be slowly tortured and starved 
to death; but do thou, my Master, take my 
life in the kindest way, and your God will 
reward you here and hereafter. You will 
not consider me irreverent if I ask this in 
the name of Him who was born in a stable. 
Amen. 


Where Cats are Welcome. 


The city of Yokohama, Japan, was much 
alarmed a short time ago over its small and 
decreasing cat population. A census of the 
cats was carefully taken by the Japanese 
officials, and it was found that there were but 
7,000 able-bodied felines within the city’s 
limits. This number was thought to be far 
too small for the health and serenity of the 
great metropolis, and steps were at once 
taken to increase the number of cats by 
saving the kittens. 

To encourage cat raising a bounty of 
twenty-five cents was offered for every kitten 
grown to maturity. The number of cats 
nearly doubled in a year, as the last count 
showed about 13,000. It is supposed that 
many were imported from distant points for 
the sake of the premium offered for them. At 
any rate the city breathes easier and con- 
siders the money well spent, for the cats are 
of great assistance to the health department 
in preventing rats from spreading the germs of 
many diseases.—Our Dumb Animals. 


At a gathering of school children brought 
together at Mousehold, Norwich, to do 
honor to Edward VII., a writer in the Lon- 
don Daily News says one of the teachers 
was somewhat surprised to see a little girl in 
tears. 

“Why are you crying?’ 
“Didn’t you see the king?”’ 

“Ves,” sobbed the child; ‘‘but, please, 
teacher, he didn’t see me!”’ 


she asked. 


Harold, aged nine, came home the other 
day in such a state as to cause great per- 
turbation in the household. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed his mother. ‘‘How 
on earth, Harold, did you manage to get 
your clothes so frightfully torn?”’ 

Harold assumed a virtuous air. ‘Tryin’ 
to keep a little boy from bein’ licked,’ he 
explained. : 

“That was fine of you, Harold!”’ was the 
enthusiastic response of the parent. ‘‘And 
who was the little boy?”’ 

“Me.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 
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I, who was very weary, turn again 
To face the journey of the winding day, 
To take my place amid the march of men 
And be as brave as they. 


To toil—to dare—to battle—to rejoice 
Until again night yields us resting-place; 
And yet I have not heard my Captain’s voice 
Nor ever seen his face. 


Nor do I know wherefore we strive or when 
The strife shall end. I only know each day 
I take my place amid the march of men 
And listen—and obey. 
—Theodosia Garrison. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


Ill. 


The meetings of the fourteenth session of 
the Isles of Shoals Summer Association 
slipped so naturally into those of the third 
Sunday School Institute, held at the Oceanic 
House on Star Island, that one hardly noted 
the transition until it was fully accomplished. 
Miss Dadmun’s Saturday evening talk on 
“The Use of Pictures in Religious Educa- 
tion’’ ought probably to be reckoned as be- 
longing distinctly to the Institute body of 
instruction, but the Sunday religious ser- 
vices—the communion service conducted 
by Mr. Lawrance and the sermons of Mr. 
Van Ness and Mr. Boynton—were no more 
an ending of the one week than the begin- 
ning of the other. 

The value of such a Sunday School Insti- 
tute is not to be measured by the number of 
attendants alone, for with such interest 
and diligence as were here manifest it is 
safe to assume that each attendant is, or 
will become, a centre of influence to react on 
the various schools which they represent. 
Yet even in point of numbers the Institute 
shows growth and increase of interest plainly 
encouraging for the future. 

Dr. George R. Dodson of St. Louis, Mo., 
came a thousand miles—we hope he will 
come soon again—to present the psycho- 
logical principles upon which religious edu- 
cation must be based. Psychology is a 
science, while teaching is an art, and the 
books which help teachers most in psychol- 
ogy come not from laboratory comparisons, 
but from broad studies in life. Thus the 
lecturer, while holding closely to his main 
points, enriched his lectures with illustra- 
tions drawn from a variety of sources and 
indicated to his hearers the beauty and 
hopefulness of the principles he presented. 
In the first and second lectures he showed 
that the function of the ideal is to organize 
into personality the raw materials with which 
nature and heredity supply us. Religion 
is an appreciation of the perfectly good 
plus the feeling that the universe is somehow 
congenial to our ideals and that a life guided 
by them is in harmony with the life of God. 
The moral problem is a problem of organiza- 
tion, and, to accomplish organization most 
effectively, we must heed the hints afforded 
us by the successive periods of awakening 
instincts, which otherwise can be rightly 
developed only with difficulty. 

Dr. Dodson’s third lecture dwelt on the 
truth that the aim of moral and religious 
education is so to pledge young people to the 
spirit of progress—to the “bringing of the 
Kingdom’’—that they may go far beyond our 
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own achievements. Moral education tries to 
bias children toward a love for the best, and it 
becomes religious when they feel that loyalty 
to one’s best self is loyalty to God. Irre- 
ligion means arrested development, a fall- 
ing short of our whole humanity. Children 
go normally through the stages of instinc- 
tive obedience, questioning revolt, and loy- 
alty to a purpose that can unify the mass 
of instincts, passions, and tendencies that 
make up our nature. 

This led naturally to an exposition of the 
qualities that go to make up a good boy. 
People have too often believed that the 
good boy was one without indication of the 
savage, predatory, irresponsible instincts 
which we inherit from ancestors who de- 
veloped their brains by a life constantly on 
the defensive. Provision in legitimate and 
developing ways for the expression of these 
natural instincts is absolutely necessary. 
The problem of morals being always one of 
organization, the impulse that is bad in 
one place becomes good by putting it in 
another, for there are social uses to which 
these lower instincts and tendencies can 
be intelligently adjusted. The good boy 
is he who has the whole range of race in- 
stincts as his equipment, plus the direct- 
ing influences of a good home. 

In his closing lecture Dr. Dodson made it 
evident that to set arbitrary bounds to the 
periods of ripening instincts is something 
in advance of our knowledge, though the 
successive stages of the age of custom, the 
age of revolt, and the age of loyalty, are 
broadly established. In the first period one 
must take full advantage of the instinct for 
submission. Children need at this time 
something of the Old Testament God, a 
God of justice. They are naturally self- 
centred, and their natural prayer is for bless- 
ings. It is in this early life, before sex 
instincts awaken, that they should learn 
more about the wonderful processes by 
which life is transmitted; and they should 
become aware, through moral suggestion, that 
the best is expected of them. Roughly only 
speaking, one may say that the age of emo- 
tional adjustment is from twelve to eighteen, 
and the period of intellectual adjustment 
from eighteen to twenty-five. Clear ideas are 
sometimes as important to the growing life 
as high ideals, and we must give children 
the evolutionary outlook. The study of 
the Old Testament should yield a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the earlier stages of 
religious progress and a sense of fellowship 
with the upward lookers of all ages, empha- 
sized by the advance in tolerance and char- 
ity since the New Testament was closed and 
by the growing vision of the future. The 
organization of instincts and tendencies 
into personality comes for most of us only 
through conflict and often renewed endeavor, 
but it should be the constant aim of the relig- 
ious teacher to show our young people that 
goodness is only another name for the amplest 
expression of human life, and that to be a 
good man is to be social and human and to 
live the fullest life of the race. 

Closely in line with the thought of Dr. 
Dodson’s lectures was the talk by Rev. 
Joseph Adams Puffer of Needham, who took 
up the obverse side of the former’s teaching 


about the good boy. Mr. Puffer showed, 


in effect, that we need have no bad boys. 
He spoke out of actual, personal experience, 
for he was for three years superintendent of 
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the Lyman Reform Sckool, which Has been 
recently under fire in Boston. Mr. Puffer 
can see no essential natural difference be- 
tween the boys in reform schools and those 
outside, and the influence of a good home 
is all that has kept most of ‘‘our best citi- 
zens’’ from as serious difficulties with the 
law as have led the less lucky into crime and 
restraint. Mr. Puffer urged direction of 
the gang instinct, hand training, provision 
for adequate playgrounds, and a more sym- 
pathetic, intelligent attitude generally toward 
the uncared-for boys of our towns, but 
the best part of his address was in its 
personal appeal and in the anecdotes which 
illustrated his’ successive points. He made 
an impression that shall not pass before it 
has borne fruit. { 

Two lectures by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey 
on ‘“‘The Parables’ gave valuable studies 
of these picture stories. He dealt with them 
as containing the essential truths of Chris- 
tianity, freed from entanglements of doc- 
trine and tradition and presenting a re- 
ligion without miracle or supernaturalism. 
Upon them destructive criticism can have 
no effect. They are not difficult of inter- 
pretation, if one remembers that Jesus in 
each parable had in mind a single spiritual 
truth to which all details, however vivid, 
were subordinated. By fitting each story 
into its context, difficulties vanish,—a truth 
which Mr. Hussey illustrated by taking up 
certain of the parables separately. 

Three of the evening lectures were illus- 
trated by stereopticon, that of Miss Dad- 
mun already mentioned, the interesting 
lecture on Palestine by Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester, and the story of the Oberammer- 
gau Passion Play told by Mrs. Caroline B. 
Lawrance. Mrs. Lawrance brought to her 
subject a keen observance of the significant 
details of such a visit and a sensitive re- 
sponse to the meaning and impressiveness of 
the great performance. ‘The feelings of her 
hearers at the close were expressed by the 
bits of comment one heard as the hushed 
audience dispersed after the last picture had 
been shown: ‘‘I feel asif Ihad been to church”; 
“T never understood the effect of the play 
before’’; ‘‘I wish I could hear it all again.” 

The more specialized features of the week 
were substantially after the plan pursued 
in other years and carried on at Meadville 
recently. Mr. Lawrance’s readings from the 
Gospels held the close attention of all and 
furnished practical helps to Sunday-school 
teachers, whose note-books recorded many 
suggestions for future use. The discussions 
of the daily conferences on various problems 
of Sunday-school administration brought 
out interesting reports of different methods 
and showed resources of experience and 
opinion among those who for the rest were to 
be counted with the hearers. Resources of 
another kind were delightfully evident at 
the frolic of Friday evening, planned by the 
young people, but enjoyed no less by their 
elders, when a topical song and a mono- 
logue touched lightly on characteristic 
phases of the island life, and a series of tab- 
leaux with poetical interpretation preceded 
the dancing. 

There is no doubt that these Institutes 


would be well worth while if they brought 


together only half as many listeners as now, 
or even fewer, but there is no good 
why their influence should not be ex 
and deepened. The islands are i 


: 
. 
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favorable for such summer meetings, com- 
bining the advantages of coolness, quiet, 
natural beauty, and freedom from distract- 
ing influences. If churches and Sunday- 
schools could understand the gain of such 
experiences, they would send representatives 
to take advantage of them, while such courses 
as have been given this week cover subjects 
that should be better understood not by 
teachers alone, but by parents and citizens. 


“The United States as a World 


Power.” * 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


Mr. Mead, in opening his recent address 
at the Weits meetings, declared that refer- 
ence to the United States as a world power 
seems in these days to be fashionable, the 
newspapers and magazines containing much 
upon that subject. It often seems as if 
the minds of many of the writers and 
speakers first turned toward this country 
as a world power when, a few years ago, 
it showed its power to sink a few Spanish 
gunboats in the Pacific Ocean and the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

“This isa very cheap view of world power,” 
said Mr. Mead, ‘‘and it is a very cheap view 
of the United States. The United States 
began to be a world power as soon as it began 
to be at all, and from that time to this it 
has been the greatest power among the 
nations. On the whole, it has been a good 
power among the nations, and the only power 
that any of us should be proud of or care 
about is good power. The powers that 
make for peace and not for conflict, the 
power that makes for ideals and international 
morality,—no other power is to be boasted 
of. 

“Gladstone once pronounced the Consti- 
tution of the United States the most im- 
portant document ever created at a single 
time by the hand of man. From the time 
that the Constitution was established down 
to the present there has been no important 
Constitution framed anywhere in the world 
which has not shown its influence and some- 
how borne its impress. All South America 
was almost immediately made over upon 
Similar lines. England’s own colonies fol- 
low essentially its plan, and all Europe has 
been affected by it. This is one exercise 
of world power beside which the sinking 
of a few gunboats is cheap indeed.” 

' Mr. Mead referred to American influence in 

Bulgaria and Turkey. He said: ‘‘When 
_ self-government was established in Bulgaria 
_ thirty years ago, the leaders in the new 

movement were all young statesmen who 

had been educated at Robert College at 
Constantinople. Turkey is full of little 
i American colleges, and the progressive 
_ Statesmen of the Young Turk party who 
_ have now come into power there pay warm 
_ tribute to the persuasive influence of Amer- 
ican education and political ideas through- 
_ out the empire. The strong and beneficent 
influence of America'in Japan and China 
_ Was then noticed. It was the United States 
_ that opened Japan to the world; and the 
president of the university at Kioto has 
been bearing witness in speeches in Boston 


‘ ’ *Abstract from address of Mr. Edwin D. Mead, de- 
red at the Unitarian Grove Meeting, Weirs, N-H., 
3, I9t0. 
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and elsewhere to the immense power of 
America in shaping Japanese education. 
The leading representatives of Japan at 
Portsmouth, where five years ago the treaty 
with Russia was concluded, were men who 
had been educated at Harvard University. 

“America is playing a leading part in the 
awakening of China. China has a quarter 
of the population of the world. She will 
advance as rapidly in the next fifty years as 
Japan has advanced in the last fifty years. 
It is fundamental that the kind of power 
we exercise there should be the right kind. 
As a result of the return by us of the sur- 
plus indemnity money to China, hundreds 
of picked Chinese students are to be sent 
regularly to study in our American colleges; 
and they will return to help weave the web 
of good understanding and fraternity be- 
tween America and the Orient, which is 
so imperative.” 

As illustrations of contrasting kinds of 
world power, Mr. Mead referred to the opium 
wat, in which England forced opium ‘upon 
China at the point of the bayonet, and the 
work of the splendid group of English 
scholars at Shanghai who had already trans- 
lated more than two hundred English books 
of travel, science, history, and biography 
into Chinese, and circulated them widely 
throughout the empire, to acquaint those 
people with the best Western thought. 
This is the exercise of a true kind of world 
power. 

The speaker described with warm enthu- 
siasm the new cosmopolitan club movement 
among our American university students. 
In the last half dozen years cosmopolitan 
clubs have been formed among students of 
thirty American colleges and universities. 
The Harvard Cosmopolitan Club has two 
hundred members, only one-third of them 
native Americans. It is a condition of 
these clubs that two-thirds of them shall be 
foreigners. President Eliot recently called 
the Harvard Cosmopolitan Club the most 
interesting club in the university. There are 
now two thousand students enlisted in this 
movement in our various American uni- 
versities, all leagued together to promote 
good understanding between different peo- 
ples and international fraternity. The fed- 
eration publishes a year-book, holds an- 
nual conventions, and has started a mag- 
azine, to give a record of international 
activities among university students the 
world over. ‘There is a similar movement 
among European students, and two move- 
ments are being affiliated. 

“The United States itself,’ said Mr. 
Mead, ‘‘is the greatest cosmopolitan club 
in the world. We have 20,000,000 people 
of English blood, 18,000,000 of German 
blood, 13,000,000 Irish, and 14,000,000 of 
other races. Peoples of every race here 
mingle together, and the men migrating here 
from European countries are sending letters 
home about the principles of free speech, 
free schools, free churches, free libraries, 
and a free press, which are here in control. 
Through these influences the United States 
exercises a world power in the best sense. 

“Tt was in this country that the peace 
movement, as an organized movement, was 
first established in 1815. The first peace 
societies in the world were those established 
lin New York and Boston in that year. 
|The founders of our republic, Washington, 


Franklin, Jefferson, were the illustrious 
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champions in their time of the settlement 
of international differences peacefully in- 
stead of by force, and the influence of the 
United States from that time to this in pro- 
moting international arbitration has been a 
commanding influence. The United States 
Supreme Court is a prototype and prophecy 
of the Supreme Court of the world. 

“All that the world needs is to apply to 
international organization the same rela- 
tionship which exists between the States 
in our American Federation. At the present 
time we can, if we will, exercise a determining 
power in stopping the mad rivalry of navies, 
and hastening the reduction of armament 
and in leading the nations to a policy of 
universal arbitration, releasing for con- 
structive purposes the enormous sums now 
wasted upon great armaments. 

“War answers only one question, which 
of the two fighting powers is at the time the 
stronger. The organization of the future 
must enable nations to determine simply 
what is just. A nation is not great because 
it is large and has great armies and navies. 
The true grandeur of nations lies in moral 
and intellectual power. Palestine and Greece 
were world powers whose influence we feel 
to-day, when big Babylon and big Assyria are 
almost forgotten.” 


The Social Service Work of One 


Church. 


BY REV. JOSEPH P. MACCARTHY, PH.D. 


Almost every community has some pecul- 
jar problems or conditions which may be 
called social or sociological, aside from what 
is the general need of every community for 
the preaching of personal salvation and the 
development of individual character. For 
instance, a distinctively college or university 
town has a somewhat different social prob- 
lem from the manufacturing town, but both 
are in equal need of the basic principles of 
personal salvation and catholic culture. 

In the modern town there are an increas- 
ing number of social and community prob- 
lems, and the average modern church is at 
least attempting to meet these demands as 
they arise. 

Bishop Samuel Fallows said recently: 
“The multiplied societies within the church 
to carry on the varied work demanded by 
modern conditions require executive as well 
as mere pulpit talent. The new conditions 
make it imperative that, as far as possible, 
the church shall be an institutional church. 
It must be, in the highest sense of the term, 
an integral part of the universal kingdom 
which Jesus Christ came to establish. It 
ought to do what every so-called social 
settlement is doing.” 

There is no hard-and-fast rule that can be 
successfully worked in every community, 
and it is the opinion of the writer that all our 
churches would make better headway if 
each minister would set about solving his 
own parish problems in the way that seems 
best for each parish, and report from time 
to time the results. 

The object of this article is to briefly in- 
dicate what one church, the People’s Church 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., has been doing and 
attempting in meeting the ideals of the 
modern church. There are here both the 
features above described, large manufactur- 
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ing plants, also a college, a large State nor- 
mal school as well as a Catholic academy. 

It should be noted at the outset that, in 
attempting to deal with the broader social 
service ideals, these are not allowed to inter- 
fere with what are considered the reguldr 
or stated services of all churches. Aside 
from the Sunday morning worship a second 
service is held for three or four months of 
the year. All the ordinary activities of 
the Sunday-school, Young People’s Society, 
Men’s Club, and Women’s Alliance are 
looked after. 

The more distinctively social service work 
was made possible in 1894, with the building 
of a new church so arranged as to amply 
provide for institutional features. A day 
kindergarten was first established, and then 
many of the features of the manual training 
schools were started, including classes in 
cooking, carpentry, and sewing. A gym- 
nasium for women was started, and from 
time to time a skilled instructor is hired to 
look after the classes. Lectures by physi- 
cians on social hygiene are given. 

As fast as the public schools took up 
these early features one after another, they 
were discontinued by the church. At pres- 
ent there is a gymnasium, classes in music 
both instrumental and vocal, Sunday 
kindergarten, and Sunday evening sacred 
concerts. But the most important feature 
is the “Evening Rest’ for self-supporting 
women. This ‘‘Evening Rest’’ consists 
of two comfortably furnished parlors or 
reading-rooms and all facilities for serving 
these women with a substantial meal at 
six o’clock each day, save Sundays and holi- 
days, for ten cents. This enterprise is in 
charge of a superintendent and assistants, 
and is managed by a committee under the 
board of trustees. The difference between 
the dime that is paid and the cost of the 
meal is paid for out of philanthropic funds. 
At present an average of 125 are taking 
advantage daily of the service of the church. 
Its main justification appears in the fact 
that there are estimated to be about 1,200 
working women in the city. 

Now it is probably true that, if the various 
factories that employ these women would pay 
them according to the dividends that they 
declare, these women would need no such 
help as this, and the pulpit and press should 
thunder for that social righteousness, like 
the prophets of old. But in the mean time, 
worshipping the ‘‘God of Things as They 
Are,’’ if we have the conveniences and the 
money to help these women, many of them 
working for a small wage and living in small 
and poorly lighted and poorly heated rooms, 
should we not do so until we can see some 
more effective way of helping? 

These definite things, however, tell only 
a part of the story. Nor can it be easily 
told in its entirety. It can only be seen in 
its completeness by what Maurice Maeter- 
linck calls the “spirit of the hive” in his 
story of “The Swarm.” For instance, the 
church membership at the present time 
happens to be very largely represented in 
general social and public service which is in 
harmony with the “spirit of the hive.’’ One 
member is superintendent of the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, located in this city,— 
Dr. Alfred I. Noble, formerly of Worcester, 
Mass. One is superintendent of the Boys’ 
Home,—Mr. I. B. Riddle, a graduate of 
Meadville and formerly at Hull House, 
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Chicago. Another member is president of 
the State Humane Society. One member has 
been for two years president of the Commer- 
cial Club of the city. The church is repre- 
sented on the boards of the Anti-tuberculosis 
Society in management of the free colony, 
the Children’s Home, the Hospital, the 
Charity Organization, the Women’s Civic 
Improvement League, and the Art Associ- 
ation. 

The “spirit of the hive’’ is also indicated 
by the newer things that are done by the 
older organizations. For instance, the 
Sunday-school is a chapter of the “Crib- 
side”’ Association which provides free beds 
at the hospital for poor children, each 
chapter paying $25 a year toward its sup- 
port. One of the scholars is the official 
visitor, and reports frequently, urging others 
to visit the little patients, thus keeping all 
in vital touch with a worthy work. The 
Young People’s Society has a monthly 
“Open Forum’’ meeting for the discussion 
of topics of the widest human interest. 
The Men’s Club has had within recent weeks 
a United States senator explain the “‘grind’”’ 
of a bill through Congress, and at another 
meeting a professional socialist lectured. 
In the discussion following this lecture 
the minister pointed out what appeared to 
him to be the serious defects of the general 
socialist program and the ill effect on the 
church of attempting to turn the churches 
into clubs for the teaching of socialism, 
single tax, protection, free trade, or political 
party clubs to advocate any theory about 
which the best men differ. These subjects 
are all very proper for the various church 
societies to discuss but that they should 
have a prominent place among pulpit themes 
is not the theory of this church or the ex- 
pression of most successful ministers that 
we have known. A minister may personally 
belong to such clubs, and may on all proper 
occasions speak on such subjects, if he have 
sufficient equipment to do so, and still re- 
tain the respect of the public as a religious 
teacher. The average minister has not 
this equipment. The fact is that the best 
and wisest of our laymen in all our churches 
differ honestly as to the best methods of 
dealing with many problems, and on some 
of these questions differ greatly on the theory. 
There is, however, general consensus of 
opinion on a sufficient number of social 
problems to keep the average minister very 
busy, such as peace, child labor, temper- 
ance, white slavery, just wages, sanitary 
housing of the poor. 

More recently this church has found a 
most helpful and uplifting feature in a series 
of high class sacred concerts for Sunday 
evenings. ‘The best talent that can be 
secured is paid for from philanthropic funds, 
and the attendance at these concerts, which 
are held monthly, averages about 500, most 
of them people who could not afford to pay 
for such an entertainment. 

The ‘“‘visiting nurse” is liberally sup- 
ported. The Post-office Mission Committee 
sends literature to a dozen towns near by 
where there is no liberal church. In these 
towns there is some one who becomes es- 
pecially responsible for the distribution 
of tracts and securing names of those will- 
ing to receive our literature. The latest 
instalment sent out is the excellent series 
of tracts from the department of Social and 
Public Service. 
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We have just discovered what appears to be 
another social service that we may render, 
and that is to provide a room with reading 
matter and games that shall be a rendezvous, 
free of all expense, for newsboys during the 
afternoon and evening, and supplement in 
this way the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. A committee is 
actively engaged in bringing this about. . 

These are some of the ways by which 
one church is meeting the social demands of 
this city. We should be glad if others would 
report in some such way, that we may find 
additional methods of social service. 

TOWNSEND, Micu. 


Religion and Baseball. 


That which is religion is essential to base- 
ball. Justice, truth, obedience to law, cheer- 
fulness in serving, faith, hope, good will 
toward those opposing us, action, soul: 
expression, are all characteristics and funda- 
mental in religion and in baseball. This is 
true of all sports, for there can be no pleasure 
in sports where the conditions are not just, 
where truth is not observed, where there is a 
lack of obedience to the rules that have been 
assented to by those having the power to 
decide them, where there is a surly atti- 
tude of mind, where action is lacking, and 
where the self of each player is not expressed. 
Faith to struggle, hope to inspire, are also 
essentials of the good game. We have seen 
popular sports fail for lack of these things. 
Horse racing, when it had the essentials of 
religion, which are justice, truth, faith, 
hope, good, will, action, and free expression, 
was popular. It was a good sport, too, and 
the horses enjoyed it. Gradually, gambling, 
bribery, ill will, and injustice crowded out 
the self-expression of riders, the justice and 
truth in the sport, the good will toward horse 


and man, the faith that cannot live in a © 


“‘fixed’’ deal, the hope that abides not where 
a certain defeat has been bargained for. 
The tracks are little used these days. Foot- 
ball, also, has lost its element of good will 
and justice to the individual in the crushing 
and smashing that maims and makes no 
count of individual bone-breaking, and the 
sport is on the decline. Card parties are not 
what they might be, for they have become 
too liable to be occasions of deceit instead 
of truth and of ill will rather than good will. 
Selfishness is the enemy of sport and of all 
pleasures, and only as men have, whether 
they know it or not, the religious instincts, 
do they enjoy anything above the animal 
plane. Baseball is the best sport, according 
to popular opinion, of the best country. It 
is the game that is most dependent upon the 
best emotions and impulses. The moment 
the umpire ceases to be what the public 
considers just is the moment that the joy 
in the game ends for all concerned. Truth 
must dominate, the rules must be obeyed 
without even a mental protest, each player 
must do as the management of the nine tells 
him, whether he likes to take that place or not, 
there must be faith on the part of the crowd 
and of the players, a faith that holds till 
the last man has made his last appearance 
at the bat in the last inning. "There must be 
hope,—a hope that will make a man enthusi- 
astic to catch a fly ball when it is two rods 
over a brush fence and falling. It is always 
the character of the player, the “‘sand’’ he 
; has, which makes him most of interest w! 
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he is pitching balls to a good batter, with 
three men on bases and the score a tie. 
Action, always action, is the word on the 
diamond, and the very soul of a player is 
put into his attempt to steal third when two 
men are out and a poor batter is fanning the 
air. Baseball players are not silly talkers, 
if they amount to anything in the league. 
They do not stay out late nights; they are 
temperate, loyal to ideals, calm when abused 
by thousands, silent when the umpire gives 
the word that takes them, it seems wrongly, 
from the race they are making for honor and 
success. Would it not be a great thing if 
some preacher in Franklin could have a 
church made up of members with the quali- 
ties of religion and character demanded by a 
good game of baseball! Would we not all 
of us be somewhere near the hearts of God 
and free from much of earth’s sorrow and 
strife and foolish throwing away of our 
powers, and foolish gossip and slander and 
forgetfulness, if in the ordinary affairs of 
life we could be just good ball players for 
God Almighty, the Captain of the great game 
we play while we abide in this existence! 
If we could stand quietly and wait our op- 
portunity to strike, as do the players of this 
game; if we could simply step aside when we 
fail, as do the best batters, saying nothing 
and finding no fault, hoping for better skill 
next time; if we could accept the calls of 
duty for us to make a sacrifice play, as do the 
men who make baseball games the wonder 
of the world, knowing that in the private 
records of the great Captain every sacrifice 
is counted in the estimate he makes of what 
we are; if we could play the centre field 
place, as well as the catcher’s, and with as 
much enthusiasm, in the game of banking, or 
love, or farming, or housekeeping! ‘These 
baseball virtues, these principles of true re- 
ligion, would save the world, would save us, 
even as they refine and develop and make 
glorious the souls of the good players who 
with ball and bat purify themselves and make 
strong their every power, that on the moving 
field before the thousands and their own 
consciences they may not be found lacking. 
The secret of the success of baseball is that 
itis on the square. The game that is bought 
or bargained for will destroy the nine, or the 
league, were it once even hinted about in the 
homes of the people. The games that we 
play best in this life, those we win, are, 
every last one of them, if they give us any 
real good, won also “‘on the square.” “Easy 
money” is not a source of happiness. The 
girl deceived into a marriage she would 
_not make if honestly treated does not make 
the faithful and helpful wife. The business 
built up on sharp practice must be paid for 
by soul-agony, as well as mental or physical 
toil. That element which makes the fresh- 
ness of the dawn, the pure, sweet touch of 
the wind, the joy of happy children, the 
» charm of girls that shyly smile on those they 
love, the gladness of happy worship and 
melodious singing,—this must mingle with 
_all earth’s activities that are to give us real 
__ Satisfaction, and it will not come to the bid- 
ding of those reeking with lies, injustice, or 
‘ill will, You hear the exultant roar of the 
wd at the ball field. It is the utterance 
the souls of men forgetting grief and care, 
in the action that is controlled by the 
in man. God has a voice for all his 
emotions, and the whisper of good 
that love you, the cheerful greeting 
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of fellow-citizens you have been kind to, 
the gentle tones of prayerful men beside 
the sick-bed or the death-bed, the words of 
the witness that tells the truth at any sacri- 
fice, the forgiving greeting of the wife or 
husband who has been tried with fire,—these 
are all the expressions of God, a God who 
lives and loves and works now, seen in the 
rose and the river, the eyes of men and women, 
the toil of loving hands and in all things 
worthy, from the ball field to the Better Coun- 
try where the throne is still invisible, but 
more near, and where we greet again the 
eyes of those whom we called dead.—Franklin 
Evening News. 


A Good Investment. 


I wonder how many people realize that for 
the last fourteen years the National Armenia 
and India Relief Association has been fight- 
ing a winning battle for the lives of the young 
children in Turkey and India. The work 
was begun under the National Armenia 
Relief Committee, and was for the purpose 
of saving the Armenian orphans of whom 
many thousands were left at the time of 
the massacre in November, 1895. The 
children were gotten into homes at the cost 
of $25 a year, and were clothed, fed, and 
taught various industries. Prices have in- 
creased until in some parts of Turkey it 
costs from $30 to $40 to care for an orphan 
for one year. But the success of the work 
was assured, and children were taught first 
to use their fingers in cutting paper models, 
cloth weaving, whittling, etc. Those who 
were carefully watching placed the children 
who were interested in the cloth in tailor 
shops, and boys who did well in whittling 
were put into carpenter shops. 

For the use of the orphans in Oorfa Miss 
Shattuck went so far as to have two shops 
for carpenters and a machine shop, which 
are now superintended by a young man from 
Scotland. In Marash weaving, embroid- 
ery and farm work were introduced. In 
Harpoot some of the boys became carpen- 
ters, bakers, weavers, farmers, and shoe- 
makers, and boys, as well as girls, have 
learned to knot the Turkish and Persian 
rugs, which are now considered very fine and 
are selling at good prices. 

In 1902 the India missionaries, realizing 
that they had hosts of children, who were 
famine orphans, on their hands, and no one 
to care for them, begged of the National 
Armenia Relief Committee to take in the 
work for India. The society was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York, with the 
new name National Armenia and India 
Relief Association. It was agreed that we 
could not pauperize the children, and we 
refused to raise money unless the children 
were taught to work. 

Mr. David Churchill had gone to India 
and invented his loom, which was found, 
when perfected, to do ten times the work 
of the old native loom. ‘The orphans were 
taught to design tapestries, to make lace, 
and to weave on these looms and also to 
make them. ‘Thus carpenters’ shops became 
the fashion. At Sirur Mr. Winsor’s intro- 
duction of the Sisal plant led to the making 
of mats and ropes, and the blind boys cane 
chairs and do basket work. At Delhi, when 
Edward VII. was proclaimed Emperor of 
India, many of the tiles were made by the 


orphans, and all the tapestries were designed | 
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by them. Much of the pillow lace made 
by the famine girls has been ordered in 
America, and, although it is not as durable 
as that made by the Armenian girls with a 
cambric needle, it is much admired. Gold 
and silver embroidered lace has also been 
made when ordered. 

One of the missionaries in Bombay in- 
troduced the laundry work, but it was un- 
popular because of caste reasons. To make 
it popular he gave certificates, and after a 
boy had received eight and a diploma he 
could do fine laundry work. The boys were 
then rejoiced at their ability to support 
themselves and were filled with gratitude 
toward the man who persisted in teaching 
them the true dignity of labor. 

Orphans in India cost all the way from $30 
to $20 a year: that will clothe and feed them, 
besides giving them a half day of working 
at some industry and a half day of school- 
ing. There are many India children wait- 
ing for supporters, but the interest has 
turned more towards the five thousand 
orphans in Turkey who have been left home- 
less and fatherless by the massacre of 1909 
in Cilicia. Many children have been re- 
ceived in the orphanages already estab- 
lished in Marash, Aintab, Hadjin, Kessab, 
and Tarsus, and new orphanages have been 
opened in Adana. Poor little children have 
been taken into homes, but the great prob- 
lem is to keep the children and their widowed 
mothers together. In a land where the 
only industry for women is weaving or 
embroidering, which is so hard on the eyes 
of these poor widows, the problem becomes 
a difficult one. The best way seems to se- 
cure funds by which these children and their 
mothers can be kept together, to give them 
as far as possible work in weaving, rug mak- 
ing, and coarse needle work. Petitions for 
such aid come with every mail. 

The descriptions of the children are piti- 
ful. ‘‘Father, mother, two brothers, and 
two uncles killed.’’ ‘‘Father died of fright 
at time of the massacre, widow and five 
children left.’’ ‘Found wandering in the 
streets, not knowing what had happened 
save that there had been a great deal of 
excitement.’ These words describe the 
condition of most of the children. It is 
hoped that Christendom will rise to the 
necessity of caring somewhat longer for the 
Armenian children of Turkey. The last 
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The address of Rev. P. R. Frothingham is 
Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London, England. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton’s address con- 
tinues to be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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massacre was the fifty-seventh through which 
the Armenians have passed. Just now as a 
result of the massacre thousands are starv- 
ing and relief is greatly needed. : 

Is it not time that the land where Christ 
shed his blood should be purged of massacre, 
and that the children who are left in the 
hands of philanthropists should be trained 
to be teachers, preachers, artisans, and citi- 
zens, as well as home-makers? Should they 

“not be taught to take the places of the 
preachers, teachers, and Bible readers who 
died in the massacre, and thus make the land 
a second Garden of Eden? 

Since a disastrous fire has recently de- 
stroyed our office supplies, and some of those 
who were in the habit of sending for such 
expenses have recently died, we shall be 
glad of help in this direction also. 

Any one desirous of aiding in this work 
may send funds to 

Miss Emitry C. WHEELER, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
22 Struges Avenue, Lansfield, Ohio. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Preparing for the Work. 


The Third Annual Sunday School Insti- 
tute at the Isles of Shoals, which has just 
come to a close, has been the most successful 
of the series. The attendance, reaching over 
a hundred and twenty enrolled members, 
has been the largest in its history. ‘The 
lectures have had an unusual unity of pur- 
pose and effect, and were considered by those 
in attendance as peculiarly helpful, both for 
the Sunday-school and for the home. 

In steady and deep interest in the work 
on the part of the members this Institute 
has been especially marked. The same de- 
voted attention and earnest note-taking that 
has been recorded of the Meadville Institute 
was again evident. Many expressions of 
appreciation were heard, and the earnest 
desire felt that a still larger number might 
in future years enjoy the benefit of these 
gatherings. 

The most notable of the series of lectures 
was that by Dr. Dodson of St. Louis, on 
“The Psychology of Religious Teaching.” 
So far from being purely theoretical, these 
lectures were pre-eminently suggestive and 
helpful. Many teachers and parents testi- 
fied to a new understanding of child-nature, 
as a result of hearing these addresses, that 
will lead them to greater patience and more 
devoted service in their homes and in the 
schools. 

Mr. Lawrance’s ‘‘ Bible Readings’ in the 
Synoptic Gospels came nearer than hereto- 
fore to the needs of the teachers, many of 
whom are using this material in their work. 
The special lectures by Mr. Hussey, Mr. 
Manchester, Mr. Puffer, Mr. Van Ness, and 
Mrs. Lawrance, added variety and contributed 
special interest. The daily conferences, con- 
ducted by Mr. Lawrance, brought out much 


earnest discussion of methods and many | 


suggestions as to ways of greater usefulness. 

At one of the conferences Misses Newhall, 
McGarry, and Fagan, recently students in 
the Tuckerman School, spoke for that insti- 
tution, bearing testimony to the service it 
had been to them in preparing them for 
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their work. So profound was the impression 
thus made that many expressed a wish that 
they might attend, and in several instances 
the determination that their churches should 
hereafter be represented in the school. 

The Tuckerman School does in a system- 
atic way and throughout the school year 
what institutes such as this at the Isles of 
Shoals and the former one at Meadville 
attempt to do in briefer periods. ‘The en- 
deavors in both instances, on the part of 
instructors and of students, indicate the 
depth of the desire that the work done in our 
Sunday-schools shall be of as high order as 
possible. 

Doing a highly technical work with un- 
trained workers presents the difficult and 
delicate problem of gradually lifting the 
grade of teaching without repelling those 
at present engaged and without sacrifice 
of that devoted spirit now so manifest and 
which, after all, is the supreme qualification 
of teachers. Increasing acquaintance with 


the ministers, officers, and teachers in our 
various churches impresses one with a sin- 
cere respect for their ability and a hearty 
admiration for their devotion. 

One cannot know the workers in our Uni- 
tarian Sunday-schools without taking fresh 
courage and feeling well assured regarding 
the welfare of the church of to-morrow. 
Nothing, however, is so good that it might 
not be better, and on every hand there is 
evident need of increased -attention to the 
means provided for the education of teachers 
and parish workers. 

The Sunday School Society is glad thus to 
co-operate with agencies already in existence, 
and to organize briefer institutes wherever 
local workers feel that they will be of use. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Summer Notes. 


The office in Room rr of the Unitarian 
Building, Boston, will be closed during the 
month of August, when the secretary will be 
away; but mail will be forwarded and an- 
swered as promptly as possible. 


Representatives of the various religious 
associations, conferences, and the like, will 
be present at the Berlin Congress during 
the early days of August. ‘The official dele- 
gates from the Young People’s Religious 
Union are: the president, Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson of Cambridge; Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins of Brighton; and Miss L. Caroline Brown 
of Concord, Mass., president of the Smith 
College Unitarian Club of Northampton. 


During the absence of the president in 
Europe this summer one of the vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. Sanford Bates, will be acting 
president. Mr. Bates’s address is 18 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


The annual report of the secretary, so 
long delayed by the printer, has now been 
received, and will shortly be mailed to our 
ministers and young people’s societies. 
It will also be sent to any address on 


| application. 


The secretary will be glad to receive 
the annual report of any of the unions and 
societies, and strongly urges the sending 
in of the names and addresses of any newly 
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elected officers. The names and addresses 
of those young people who are to be away 
the coming year; either at school, at college, 
or at work, should be sent the secretary, for 
the use of the Union-at-Large Committee. 


It may be interesting to know that at 
the recent twenty-second annual convention 
of the Young People’s Christian Union of 
the Universalist Church, held in New York 
City, July 6-13, the following resolution 
was passed :— 

“ Resolved, That the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union reciprocate the cordial greeting 
of the Young People’s Religious Union of the 
Unitarian Church, and extend to them our 
hearty co-operation in the work of extending 
God’s kingdom.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. George R. Dodson of St. Louis will 
preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, July 31, 
at 10.30 A.M. 


Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of Detroit, Mich., 
will preach at the First Parish Church, Meet- 
ing-house Hill, Dorchester, Sunday, July 
31, at eleven o’clock. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
July 31, at 11 o’clock, will be conducted by 
Rev. Theodore C. Williams of Boston. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and 
20th Street, New York, a union service will 
be held Sunday, July 31, at 11 A.M., con- 
ducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Brook- 
lyn. The public are cordially invited. 


Churches. ‘ 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen: Rey. 
George H. Badger of New York will preach 
July 31. } 


MANCHESTER -BY-THE-SEA.—First Unie 
tarian Church: Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D.D., of Washington, D.C., will preach 
Sunday, July 31, at 11 A.M. 


Personals. 


In the list of preachers at the University 
of Chicago for the current summer quarter 
we find the name of Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D.D., pastor of All Souls’ Church, — 
Washington, D.C., and chaplain of the 
United States Senate. 

In a list of recipients of honorary degrees — 
made by one of the daily papers we find 
among the doctors of divinity the name of 
only one Unitarian, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, — 
Dean of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry. The degree was conferred — 
by the University of Vermont. 


Public Morals. 


The Committee on Public Morals, ap- 
pointed by the Rhode Island Federation 
Churches, have recommended the 
distribution of an appeal to parents, past 
and teachers which calls their attention to 
the vital importance of education in rega 
to the ethics of sex. They consider that th 
policy of silence is a mistake, for reasons | 
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hygiene, race preservation, morality, and 
religion. Information about books and pam- 
phlets for free distribution, purchase, loan, 
or reference may be had at the office of the 
Federation of Churches, Room 507, 55 Eddy 
Street, Providence, or at the State Board of 
Health, State House, Providence. Lect- 
urers on this subject are available for their 
expenses. Apply to Gardner T. Swarts, 
M.D., 70 Waterman Street, or State House, 
Providence, or at the office of the Federation. 
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A Young Minister. 


Rev. Earl Wilbur, speaking of the work 
on the Pacific Coast, told during anniversary 
week of a young graduate from the Harvard 
Divinity School who wrote to him a year 
ago asking an opportunity to take up work 
in the West, and saying that he would not 
under any consideration settle in New Eng- 
land. No opportunity was then open, but 
the young man kept writing Mr. Wilbur. 
“Finally, at the end of the summer,”’ said 
Mr. Wilbur, ‘“‘he appeared one day at my 
door, suit-case in hand, and said he was 
ready to work. He had come out at his 
own expense, coming like Abraham, not 
knowing whither he went. At that time 
there were two possible opportunities, one 
at Hood River, a most attractive town 
in a beautiful location where we had a 
fine company of people, and a church paid 
for and nearly self-supporting. I told him 
that church was in need of a minister, and 
he might go, but on the way, if he chose, 
he might stop and inspect what was a bare 
possibility, and nothing more, at the town 
of Eugene, the seat of the State University 
of Oregon. He took my advice and stayed 
over a day at Eugene, and then went on to 
Hood River. At the end of his first day’s 
service at Hood River he advised the peo- 
ple there to call Mr. McDonald from East 
Lexington and wrote back to me that he 
was going to Eugene; that, although there 
were no resources in sight and I had told 
him that the Association had too many 
enterprises on hand to appropriate anything 
for the year to come, still he would go and 
live on what he could get; if that was not 
enough, he would tutor in the University 
or would work at manual labor; but he pre- 
ferred to build his own church rather than 
to take any church that any one else had 
built. He was one of those men, all too few, 
whose motto is, ‘I will find a way or make 
one, but on the whole I prefer to make 
one.’ He stayed some eight or ten weeks 
at Hood River, reorganizing the work there 
and getting it ready for Mr. McDonald, 
using fine tact and great energy in raising 
a larger subscription than had been pre- 
viously paid; and, that task accomplished, 
he went to Eugene and took up his burden. 
The report came of his first day’s work, 
that he had preached in the morning, in 
the afternoon held a service at the jail, later 
in the afternoon held a young people’s meet- 
ing, and in the evening preached a sec- 
ond time. He is not satisfied with this 
complement of work at present, but he also 
holds a meeting on one of the evenings of 
the week for the discussion of topics of ap- 
plied religion. And the latest news from 
Eugene is that this Arthur Sargent—for that 
is his name, and he deserves to be remem- 
bered asa shining example before our young 
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men who are going into this ministry— 
has organized a church of fifty-five members, 
and, not satisfied with his Sunday labors, 
is proposing to go twenty miles every Sat- 
urday and hold services in the town of 
Cottage Grove. Moreover, there is this 
other strange thing, entirely anomalous 
so far as my experience goes, that he has 
said nothing about the amount of his salary, 
but is willing to take what the people are 
able to raise. They found themselves able 
to raise $50 a month, and the! Association 
would have been willing to give him an 
equal amount in addition; but, no, he stub- 
bornly resisted all such suggestions, and 
he is continuing to live at $50 a month be- 
cause he thinks the best thing for that 
church, however it may be for him, is to be 
self-reliant and self-supporting at the start. 
They have secured a lot for a new building, 
and, not waiting for appropriations or gifts 
from the East, under the inspiration of 
this devoted and self-denying man they have 
given their personal notes to guarantee the 
payment for the lot. I am sure that the 
Association and the friends in the East will 
not permit this self-denial to go too far on 
the part of either minister or people, but 
before another year is passed you will see 
that the church is erected to house this most 
deserving, thoroughly active, and _ good- 
spirited young movement, the newest of our 
college town churches.”’ 


The Priestley Memorial. 


The Unitarian Church of Northumberland, 
Pa., now to be known as the Priestley Me- 
morial, after being closed for several years, 
and now recently restored and put in order, 
with furnace, electric lights, walls painted, 
new seats, etc., was reopened July 17 for 
religious services. 

It is now some three years since the sug- 
gestion was made, by Mr. Garvin, president 
of the Joseph Priestley Conference, that 
this little church with its honorable past, yet 
whose history seemed to have closed, should 
be restored and made, as place of worship 
or in whatever way might seem best, a 
perpetual memorial to the founder of the 
society, Dr. Joseph Priestley, who passed 
in this place the evening of his days and 
whose ashes now rest upon the neighboring 
hillside. Theidea met a ready response, not 
only from the remaining kindred of the il- 
lustrious dead, but from a number of others. 
The American Unitarian Association con- 
sented to accept the property in trust for the 
purpose proposed, the necessary legal steps 
were taken by the actual holders of the prop- 
erty, the title-deeds and existing funds were 
passed over to the Association, the work of 
restoration was begun, and now at last the 
church, fitting in its home-like beauty and 
simplicity, has been reopened for religious 
services. 

It was an hour of mingled sadness and 
pleasure. Miss Jean B. Priestley, a great- 
great-granddaughter of the founder,—two 
others were also present, while a fourth 
and a great-granddaughter were too far 
away to attend,—presided at the organ, and 
opened the exercises with a very beautiful 
and tender vocal solo; a nearly life-size 
portrait of Dr. Priestley, from the Stuart 
original, a gift of the four sisters, graced the 
wall above the desk; while a few faithful peo- 
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ple, descendants of earlier attendants at the 
church, showed their glad interest in the re- 
vival of the services. Neighbors and towns- 
people were there, too, Lutherans, Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, and others, with the 
Presbyterian minister himself, who in the 
morning had bidden all his people who could 
to come. 

Friends had expressed the wish that Rev. 
H. D. Catlin, who was minister of the 
church from 1873 to 1877 and is now a resi- 
dent of the town, should again serve them 
in that capacity. He accordingly conducted 
this opening service, and spoke what seemed 
to him the fitting word of the hour. It was 
sad, indeed, to recall the missing faces of 
more than thirty years before, yet pleasant, 
too, and reviving to believe that the mantles 
of the earlier generation rested still on 
shoulders younger, but worthy to bear them. 
The word was of friendly co-operation with 
the other churches, if such might be, with 
mutual respect for each other’s differing 
opinions, conscientiously and thoughtfully 
held, and that not to the seven churches of 
Asia ever came a more solemn and impres- 
sive message than to these seven churches 
of Northumberland to stand bravely and 
faithfully together for the hastening of the 
coming of the kingdom of God. 

In October next the church is to be for- 
mally dedicated to this new memorial use, 
with a special meeting of the Joseph Priest- 
ley Conference, and the hope is presently 
to add to, without supplanting, the use of the 
church as a place of worship the feature, in 
such happy unison with the tastes and spirit 
of the founder, of a public library. .For 
this general memorial purpose, funds are still 
needed, those already raised (almost wholly 
by the kindred and immediate friends) 
being more than exhausted, and appeal is 
now made not only to Unitarians, but to all 
in sympathy with the larger outlook and the 
ways of the spirit, to lend a hand for this 
achievement, sending their offerings to the 
treasurer of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Boston. H. Dsc. - 


In the volume of “Eight Friends of the 
Great,’ which Mr. W. Prideaux Courtney has 
recently written, there occurs a long memoir 
of that admirable man, Thomas Rundle, who, 
in 1733,—despite his admitted Unitarianism, 
—was made Bishop of Derry. His favorite 
maxim was, “‘Seek truth, but in a spirit of 
love.” Dean Swift, though so vehemently 
bitter against heresy, pronounced him the 
best bishop that England had ever sent to 
Ireland, and ‘‘ beloved by all people.’’ Pope 
has immortalized him in the famous coup- 
let 


“B’en in a bishop I can spy desert. 
Secker is decent, Rundle has a heartl”’ 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. f . : 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 7 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, H. Slocum, 7reas, 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Roosevelt’s Reversible Motto: ‘‘No 
sooner said than done,” ‘‘No sooner done 
than said.” 


Possibly one salutary rule of the grid- 
iron will be the requirement that each eleven 
pay the surgical and funeral bills incurred 
by the other eleven.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


A very small boy was trying to lead a big 
St. Bernard up the road. ‘‘Where are you 
going to take the dog, my little man?”’ in- 
quired a passer-by. ‘‘I—I’m going to see 
where—where he wants to go first,’’ was the 
breathless reply. 


Scotch humor burns low in the church, but 
it is never wholly extinguished. ‘Weel, 
friends,’’ said the minister to his congrega- 
tion, “the kirk is urgently in need of siller, 
and, as we have failed to get money honestly, 
we will have to see what a bazaar will do for 
us.”’ 


“So your boy Josh is an inventor?”’ 
said Mr. Green, one morning. Farmer Corn- 
tossel paused a moment before answering. 
“Ves,” he said, at last, ‘‘he has invented a lot 
o’ labor-saving devices.”” ‘‘What are they?” 
“Excuses for not working,” replied Farmer 
Corntossel.—Washingion Star. 


Mr. Ford met a man just back from Rome, 
and asked him which of the works of art 
in the Eternal City had most impressed 
him. ‘‘Well, sir,” said he, ‘‘if you ask me, 
I must say that what struck me most was 
that curious old metal group of Romeo and 
Juliet deriving their nutriment from a she- 
wolf.” 


In his many critical essays Mr. Andrew 
Lang has frequently commented on the equal- 
ity of American humor, and tried to fathom 
its nature. Nothing could be more Yankee 
than the way in which Mr. Lang directed a 
friend to his house. “Go up Cromwell 
Road,”’ he said, ‘‘till you drop, and then turn 
to the right.” 


On being asked to comment on the follow- 
ing passage, ‘‘This England never will and 
never shall lie at the proud foot of a con- 
queror!’’ a pupil teacher thus contemptu- 
ously replies: ‘‘(1) This is impossible, be- 
cause it implies that a conqueror has only one 
foot, whereas he has two. (2) This is ab- 
surd, because pride is located in the heart 
of man, not in his foot.” 


A farmer living in a wet and late dis- 
trict in the east of Scotland found times and 
seasons so against him that he decided not 
to renew his lease. Meeting his landlord 
the other day, he said: “I can mak’ noth- 
ing o’ sic wat and sour land, and I’m no 
goin’ on wi’t, or I’ll be ruined.” ‘Well, 
John, take time to think o’t,’’ said the land- 
lord; ‘‘no doubt we’ll be able to come to 
terms. I might let you have the farm at a 
reduction on the acre.” ‘Ah, laird,” re- 
plied the farmer, ‘‘your land should be let 
by the gallon, no’ by the acre!”’ 


Among the visitors at an art exhibition 
were two old ladies from the country. They 
were examining with great interest a bas- 
relief of a young Greek shepherd, beneath 
which were inscribed the words, ‘‘ Executed 
in terra cotta.’”’ ‘‘I wonder where Terra 
Cotta is?’’ ventured the elder of the two, 
turning to her companion. ‘Well, now, I 
ought to know,” hesitated the other, “but 
I can’t seem to place it just now.”’ ‘Ah, 
well,” rejoined the first speaker, as they 
passed on, “‘it must be a dreadful place if 
they execute harmless young boys like that 
there.”’ 


The Christian Register 


Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. est 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works, i 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. ; 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. i 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Veen churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. fF Dg 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 
y Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 


tearns. 
Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Educational, 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856. 
Healthful location in the “*Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions 


Terms $400. Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D.,LL.D., Vesétor. 


Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliaut. Individual instruction. Thorough 
Preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. or catalogue, address 

verett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A. B. 


(24) [JuLy 28 1910 ? 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities _ 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


|THE TEMPLETON INN 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
“In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLopGETt, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


Educational, = 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, na. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in — 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate is 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. — 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium, Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras, For cata- — 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustee 
Fatt TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmas' 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PAR 
ASSISTANTS, For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, M 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys oC: 
ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
preparation for — Unusual attention given boys 

under seventeen. bn regulated daily Eves fos ath P! 
a mnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, address 
Di. C. R. Wurre. Wellesley Hills, Mass. mF 


a 


eside! 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. | 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 


tificate. 
Postgradu- 


General high school course. 
ate work, 


Music and Art. 
Domestic Science, Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


